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THE MEETING-POINT OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
ETHICAL THEORY. 


By J. McKellar Stewart, M.A., D.Phil. Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Adelaide. 


IT has seemed to me not altogether unfitting that a Presidential 
Address should set forth, necessarily in outline, a development in 
one or other of the “subjects” grouped under the title of Philosophy. 
I believe that there is real kinship among the members of the group, 
that when we speak of Metaphysics and Ethics and Psychology and 
Logic, we have not in mind a mere aggregate such as the conjunc- 
tion used might suggest. The subjects are mutually inter- 
connected, in that they arise within one and the same interest, which 
has defined itself in that exercise of the theoretic reason termed 
Philosophy. While, therefore, the point of view of each is to be re- 
spected, it is still to be recognised that each contributes to the 
vitality of the others. With this in mind, my aim in what follows 
is, by taking a broad survey, to make explicit the relation between 
Psychology and Ethical Theory. The kinship here is, I believe, par- 
ticularly close, and, as I hope to be able to show, it is important for 
the development of each that their mutual relatedness should be re- 
cognised. 


At the outset we are met by the need of clearly stating the re- 
quirements of Ethical Theory. It will be generally agreed that the 
problems with which Ethics deals all have their origin in the course 
of moral aspiration and endeavour. That course has its own pro- 
blems, which centre round such tasks as the forming of character, 
the cultivating of virtue, the achieving of a form of life which makes 
its appeal as desirable. These are practical problems. The ques- 
tion is how to act, and the solution takes the form of deeds, in which 
moral aspiration finds progressive fulfilment. The factors which 
operate in effecting the solution include volitions and sentiments as 
well as judgments, and the structure of the process is fundamentally 
the systematic nature of enthusiasm and will internally regulated 
by an ideal. The order sought in and through the deed is one 
of conduct, the harmony of desires, the coherence of all the elements 
that go to constitute character, the order of right social attitudes 
and right social responses. 
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The problems of Ethical Theory, while they originate in the 
moral life, differ in important respects from those which arise in the 
pursuit of that life. In the one case they originate in the course of 
effort to bring conduct into conformity with an ideal of goodness, a 
principle of righteousness; in the other they have their birth in the 
pursuit of truth, that is, in the effort to conform to principles of 
right thought. In the one instance they are sokved by character as 
a whole; in the other the solution is reached by the exercise of the 
theoretic reason. It is true that the two types of problem and pro- 
cedure cannot legitimately be held apart, for, on the one hand, ex- 
perience and appreciation of the typical situations presented by the 
moral life are indispensable if questions of Ethical Theory are to be 
so formulated so as to have genuine significance. We are not likely 
to reach explanations if insight into the nature of what calls for 
explanation is lacking. On the other hand, the theoretical findings 
of Ethical Theory may furnish aid to the individual when he 
grapples with a moral situation, steadying his insight, making his 
aim more sure, strengthening his convictions. ‘This close connec- 
tion being recognised, it still remains to define the stand-point of 
Ethical Theory. Since it is a philosophical discipline, its aim 
must be the construction of a system of ideas. Shall we say, then, 
that it sets itself the task of setting forth in clearly defined terms a 
system of rules of conduct? The attractive simplicity and definite- 
ness of such a view of its function proves illusory upon consideration 
of the fact that rules, in order to have moral significance, must 
originate in principles, that we have no guarantee that our system of 
rules has moral worth until the rules can be seen to express the bear- 
ing of a moral principle upon a defined set of conditions, that rules 
derive what vitality they may possess from the principles which they 
express. Shall we say, then, that the task of Ethical Theory is 
to furnish a body or system of moral principles? Here again a com- 
plicating consideration must be taken into account: moral principles 
are no more self-subsistent than rules of conduct; they point to a 
unitary source and a unitary end. Such principles function in, 
have significance for, moral persons alone, and their roots and ob- 
jective are incomprehensible apart from knowledge of the roots and 
objective of moral personality. We are thus borne along by the nat- 
ure of the facts into the very heart of Metaphysics. 


Let us put our question in another way, and we shall see that 
our quest leads us towards the same destination. Does the task of 
Ethical Theory he in providing, not a system of rules of conduct 
nor a body of moral principles, but a scale of values? This is a 
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favourite way of specifying the aim of Ethics at the present time. 
Some values are “higher,” some “lower”; can they be arranged in 
orderly fashion according to degree of worth? Can the relation 
be stated, from this point of view, between “economic” and “intel- 
lectual” values, and between “intellectual” and “character” values? 
Such an attempt may be made, but it soon becomes obvious that 
instead of speaking of a scale, we should speak of a system of 
values; for as soon as one says value, one implies individuality, for 
the reason that it is only in such a reference that worth or value has 
meaning. If values differ at all it can only be within a system of 
which they are members, a system which has its focal point, so to 
speak, in the individual. In discussing the theory in question, 
Professor Sorley writes: “If we are to compare values at all, it ap- 
pears to me that we must give up the idea of a scale for that of a 
system. We shall never get what we want by adding and subtract- 
ing quantities . . . The clue will have to be sought in the idea 
of a system to which the values belong.”* He re-states this view 
in the succeeding paragraph, where he points out that the problem 
of the scale of values resolves itself into another—“the problem of 
the organic unity or systematic whole into which all values enter, 
and by their relation to which the place and degree of all partial 
values are determined.” Sorley is here thinking of values as in 
some sense objective and as constituting an organic whole, but he 
does not lose sight of the fact that the individual is the “home of 
value.” If, then, we are compelled to pass from the idea of a scale 
to that of a system of values, we are equally compelled to recognise 
the dependence of the systematic nature of the organic whole upon 
its reference to the individual ; and when the question is a system of 
moral values the relation to personality is essential and cannot be 
ignored. As soon, however, as we undertake to bring personality 
into account, we have on our hands the philosophic problem of 
reality. We may conclude, then, that along both lines which, it 
has been suggested, Ethical Theory may follow, it comes to the meta- 
physical problem of personality. 


In order to illustrate this conclusion, let us turn to the begin- 
ning of Moral Philosophy in Western thought, and let us listen to 
the Socrates of the Dialogues of Plato. For the present purpose, 
the question whether or not this is the “historical” Socrates need 
not be raised. What is of significance is the rational insight mani- 
fested, the argument followed, the operative point of view. In the 
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Apology Socrates is represented as saying: “I do nothing but go to 
and fro, endeavouring to persuade you all, both young and old, not 
to care about the body or riches, but, first and foremost, about the 
soul—how to make the soul as good as possible.” The old guides 
and sanctions of good life for the citizen had lost their effectiveness, 
and Socrates sees that if men were not to be left without guidance, 
conditions which lay deeper than custom and law must be brought 
to light. His first great discovery seems to have been the fact of 
the soul as the bearer of knowledge and goodness, as “the normal 
consciousness and character of aman.”* The discovery of this fact 
determined the direction and character of his mission—the matter 
of first importance is health of soul. In the light of this fact the 
old precept, Know Thyself, becomes the bearer of new import; for 
it points to the first condition of the goodness which it is his purpose 
to develope. To know one’s soul, its structure, its powers, its 
peculiar aspirations—this is the first requirement to be met by the 
individual whose face is set towards the moral goal. The moral 
life is the life of the healthy soul, and its primary conditions are 
determined by the nature of the soul itself. We are not surprised, 
then, when we find Socrates declaring that “virtue is not the child 
of riches, but riches of virtue; and so with every other good which 
man possesses, alike in private and in public life.” The soul has 
its own nature, and requires its own proper food; it cannot find its 
sustenance in riches or those things which minister to the needs of 
the body. These must always be in some sense external to it; they 
cannot become its own possession in the same sense in which the ob- 
jects which constitute its proper food may become. What then is 
the source from which the soul derives its nourishment? This is 
the question of the objective conditions of health of soul, and the 
clue to these is to be found in the fundamental aspirations of the 
soul itself. By following this clue the conclusion is reached that 
health of soul is dependent upon, consists in, a relation of a 
peculiarly intimate kind between the spontaneous aspirations of the 
human spirit and objects or forms to which it is akin. It would be 
misleading to think of these objects simply as items among other 
facts of cognition; they are primarily related to aspiration and 
are thus to be regarded as objects in the peculiar sense that the pos- 
session of them is the goal of the mind’s fundamental seeking, and 
that they are the movers of the soul in its adventure after truth and 
goodness. Referring to the Good as supreme amongst these ideal 
realities, it will be remembered, Socrates is made to say in the sixth 
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book of the Republic, “The soul is like the eye; when resting upon 
that upon which truth and being shine, the soul perceives and under- 
stands and is radiant with intelligence . . . Now that which 
imparts truth to the object and knowledge to the subject is that 
which I would have you term the form of the Good; and that you 
will regard as the cause of science and of truth as known by us; 
beautiful too as are both truth and knowledge, you will be right in 
esteeming this other nature as more beautiful than either 

The Good is the author of science and truth and yet surpasses them 
in beauty . . . It is not only the author of knowledge in all 
things known, but of their being and essence.” 


The bond between the soul and the objects of its aspiration is 
conceived by Socrates to be an intellectual one. It is true that the 
mystical nature of the union is sometimes suggested, as, for example, 
in the Symposium, where the theme is love. The lover of beauty 
feels its sovereign attraction. Nevertheless, when he reaches the 
pinnacle of his arduous ascent, it is the rare atmosphere of con- 
templation which he breathes. He “perceives beauty only, abso- 
lute, separate, simple and everlasting, which without diminution 
and without increase, or any change, is imparted to the ever-growing 
and perishing beauties of all other things.” Beholding Beauty 
with the eye of the mind, he will be enabled “to bring forth, not 
images of beauty, but realities (for he has hold not of an image but 
of reality), and bringing forth and educating true virtue to become 
the friend of God and be immortal, if mortal man may.” In the last 
resort, virtue is knowledge; the bond of union between the soul and 
the ideal is intellectual. The term knowledge, however, needs in- 
terpretation, and, if it be remembered that the knowledge which 
Socrates, through incessant questioning, was seeking to bring to 
birth was knowledge of “ethical universals,” also that he was at the 
same time searching for genuine causes, it will appear that the 
knowledge in question pre-supposes moral aspiration and can de- 
velope within this medium alone. From this stand-point, it may 
be admitted that the soul is linked to what is at once its source and 
the goal of its seeking by intellectual bonds. At the same time it 
should not be lost sight of that the intellectual bond assumes vitality 
only because it is, as it were, a strand in the properly moral tie, 
other strands being necessary if effective connection is to be main- 
tained, strands which call for expression in terms of will and senti- 
ment. 


The thought of the Platonic Socrates has been selected in order 
to illustrate that type of Ethical Theory which finds the supreme 
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condition of the moral life in man’s capacity as a rational being to 
relate himself to an objective spiritual order, a universal life or 
world. From this stand-point the moral life developes on the basis 
of certain fundamental aspirations of the spirit, which are taken to 
express the individual’s seeking to establish himself as a member of 
such an order. It is maintained that in response to such seeking 
the very nature of the spiritual order communicates itself to the 
individual, and shapes his life from within. This responsive com- 
munication renders possible man’s development as a conscious 
rational being, and constitutes the moving power of those activities 
which are peculiar to him, weaving into his thought and endeavour 
the structure of rationality, and incorporating his thought and deeds 
into the very tissue of reality. “To frame an ideal and pursue it 
means the presence of the infinite in the finite experience; or, from 
the other side, it is the mark of the finite being who is partaker of 
an infinite life. All claims, therefore, made on man’s behalf, must 
be based on the objectivity of the values revealed in his experience, 
and brokenly realised there. Man does not make values any more 
than he makes reality. The soul, in Plato’s metaphor, ‘feeds upon’ 
truth, upon goodness, upon beauty; and these, being all infinite in 
their essence, humble, as well as exalt, the finite subject to whom 
they display their features.”* Theories of this kind raise a sheaf 
of philosophical problems clustered round the central theme of per- 
sonality; but the doctrine, which I hold to be true, that the moral 
life has its roots in man’s conscious kinship with a world of ideal 
reality, takes its stand upon facts of experience which are accessible 
to any one who takes up his post of observation within the life of 
moral endeavour. Reverence for the moral law, humility in the 
face of its claims, recognition of the unconditional allegiance which 
it elicits, the unexampled joy which attaches to action in conformity 
to it, the sense of security experienced when one allies one’s self 
with it—such experiences as these are penetrated by the conviction 
in the mind of the moral agent, however inarticulate for his thought 
his conviction may remain, that, in his endeavour, Reality “affirms 
through him,” “displays to him,” its inmost nature. Add to this 
that when the fruits of the human spirit, garnered in the time pro- 
cess of history, have been sifted by the philosophic reason, they are 
found to contain not only the product of man’s subjective seeking. 
Within his effort, so far as progress has been won, active principles 
are seen to have been working, principles upon which individuals 
have laid hold. The ordering, harmonising, creative power of 
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such principles, and progressive insight into the nature of reality 
have mutually conditioned each other. 


Emphasis upon the presence within moral experience of an 
informing and sustaining power need not exclude recognition of 
subjective conditions which are equally essential to the moral life, 
and it is here that Ethical Theory and Psychology may come to- 
gether. At the outset, however, when one considers the possible 
alliance between the two, one is met by the difficulty that amongst 
psychologists, diverging, and, in some cases, conflicting views are 
held on such important questions as the point of view of the science, 
its subject-matter and its methods. Until about the middle of last 
century Psychology was a province within the dominion of philoso- 
phers, and, although the province was not neglected by them, it was 
not clearly marked off from other provinces, such as Theory of 
Knowledge, Logic, and Metaphysics, the result being a crossing of 
interests and points of view. When Psychology began to assert 
its independence, a period of reaction set in, during which detach- 
ment from Philosophy and alliance with the physical sciences was 
definitely sought. The establishment of Wundt’s psychological 
laboratory at Leipzig in 1879 marked an epoch, since it indicated 
that the experimental method had established itself in the realm 
of psychological enquiry. Further, the main problems dealt with 
were, as Titchener has pointed out,* problems that had a physiolo- 
gical aspect and that suggested an experimental control by instru- 
ments of physiological type. Thus diverging lines of development 
began to define themselves. General, or “traditional” psychology 
proceeded on its course, drawing upon the results of experimental 
research wherever it considered such results relevant to its own pro- 
blems. Experimental Psychology, on the other hand, following its 
initial bias, tended, in respect both of method and of problems, to 
become “little more than an extension of Physiology itself.” More 
recently, however, the experimental method has been progressively 
applied to the problems of general psychology in their strictly psycho- 
logical aspect, that is, with a view to the discovery of psychological 
conditions of the facts of experience. Thus, it is now claimed 
“Experimental Psychology has grown up from a desire to study un- 
der exact and standardised conditions problems which are really 
problems of General Psychology. The standardising and control of 
conditions is the function of experiment in science. The general 
result has been the transforming of psychology as a whole from a 
largely speculative science . . . . to a science empirical and 


*Article. Experimental Psychology: A Retrospect. American Journal of 
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practical, whose facts can be verified, as in the case of physics and 
chemistry, by observation carried out under definite and rigorous 
conditions.”* Although the place of the experimental method is 
now generally recognised, difference of opinion still exists as to the 
function and value of observation in Psychology under controlled 
conditions. One school at least maintains that “experimental 
psychology must turn from the artifacts of laboratory procedure 
and systematic bias to the everyday experiences of actual life.”’f 
This school employs the experimental method, but attributes to it a 
wider scope than is recognised by the laboratory experimenter. 


On the question as to the guiding concepts of the science one 
meets a similar diversity of view. It would be very generally 
agreed that the notion of “experience” has now supplanted the ear- 
lier ones, “life” and “consciousness,” and that the adoption of this 
concept has rendered possible a more strictly psychological treat- 
ment of psychological fact than had been hitherto achieved. An- 
other idea, the regulative function of which is, though not unani- 
mously, still fairly widely admitted, is that expressed in the term 
“whole” or “individual.” In the last resort, this implies that ex- 
periences are not explained until they have been viewed in reference 
to an experiencing individual or whole. I have said that the regu- 
lative function of this idea is not unanimously admitted. Many 
psychologists hold that in psychology we are dealing with pheno- 
mena, momentary experiences, and that explanation consists in 
analysing, grouping, and generally revealing the orderly connections 
amongst these phenomena. ‘he task is “to describe this pheno- 
menon and that and colligate them so as to reveal them as an in- 
stance of a general pattern of connexion.”{ The phenomenalistic 
point of view is, no doubt a reaction against the habit of introducing 
metaphysical terms into psychological explanations; but it is also a 
result of the determination of its upholders to come into line with 
the natural sciences. The earliest representatives of this stand- 
point frankly expressed their repudiation of metaphysics, their de- 
termination to confine their attention to phenomena and borrow 
their methods from the biological sciences. More recently, while as- 
serting their independence of physiology, certain psychologists 
stoutly maintain the phenomenalistic stand-point. It may be ob- 
served in passing that in this procedure the “glow” or “phosphor- 


*Collins and Drever. Experimental Psychology. Introd. 
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escence” theory of consciousness is, either tacitly or openly, pre- 
supposed. 


The concept of whole or individual as regulative of psycho- 
logical study has, however, been retained by psychologists who other- 
wise differ widely from one another. The Gestalt school makes the 
idea fundamental, affirming that “instead of describing a given 
unity by enumerating the elements into which it can be analysed, 
we maintain that the wholes are what they are precisely in their 
specific character as wholes, and that their parts—for they nearly 
always contain parts—are not pieces thrown together, but real or- 
ganic members; that is to say, a number of the properties of these 
parts belong to them only so long as they are parts of this particu- 
lar whole. Such properties may be lost or be replaced by other pro- 
perties, should the parts themselves become isolated parts or parts 
of other wholes.”* The wholes are the facts with which psycho- 
logy has to deal, and the test of analytical descriptions is their con- 
formity with facts of this nature. If we wish to prove the reality 
of analytical descriptions, it is affirmed, we must do so by a “proced- 
ure which is the keystone of all experimental psychology, the test 
of all psychological descriptions; we must try to develope functional 
consequences from our descriptive terms and find out whether such 
consequences are confirmed by facts.”* (Fact in this connection is 
always configuration or whole). From a quite different stand- 
point, Driesch affirms that “in modern biology and in modern 
psychology the concept of whole plays a fundamental part, while in 
the older biology and psychology everything was based upon the 
conception of sum and resultant.”’+ He would maintain that the 
conception is required if we are to explain what, he points out, 
are intrinsic characters of experience, namely the “meaning” and 
“sionificance” in single acts of the psychical life, and the enrich- 
ment of that life during its progress in time.{ One need only men- 
tion further such names as Stout, Ward, Mitchell, and Spranger— 
whose work is controlled by the concept in question. In some 
quarters, indeed, it is claimed that experiental intuition of the self 
is a fact, and that the recognition of this fact should determine the 
the psychological stand-point.§ 

From this outline sketch of main tendencies it may have be- 
come apparent that the question now at issue is whether psycho- 
logy is to concern itself solely with the analysis and description of 


*Koffka Art. Introspection (already referred to). See also Helson: The 
Psychology of Gestalt. Am. J. of Psychology. XXXVI, 3. 

+The Crisis in Psychology. p. 267. 
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phenomena which consist in a series of momentary experiences, or 
whether it is to press beyond such description to an explanation of 
the conditions of the phenomena by reference to the mind or self 
which has the experiences. The question will be finally settled only 
by the progress of the science itself; for the nature of the subject- 
matter will in the long run assert itself in determining the stand- 
point from which it is to be understood. What I wish to point out 
is that, already, those who have adopted the second of the alter- 
natives mentioned have amply justified their position by the know- 
ledge they have gained of the structure of the mind, or subject, or 
self; further, that the procedure by which this knowledge has been 
won has been strictly psychological. It has not been controlled by 
philosophical bias or pre-supposition. The mind, or self, whose 
nature it has to some extent revealed is the psychological self, and 
the interpretation of the nature of this self has been controlled 
by the principle of fidelity to the relevant facts, which, in this re- 
ference, are those conscious processes by which the mind transforms 
environment into world. 


It is along the line taken by psychologists who have made it 
their concern to discover the structure of mind that I see the meet- 
ing-point between psychology and ethical theory. In the re- 
mainder of this address, it is my purpose to suggest, again in out- 
line, the nature of the alliance which this meeting-point renders 
possible. The most convenient starting-point is to be found in 
a characteristic of experience as it is to be observed in the life- 
history of the individual. Driesch refers to it as “the enrichment 
of psychical life in meaning and significance during its progress in 
time.” We may speak of it as the consolidation of experience, 
meaning thereby that momentary experiences condition certain ef- 
fects in the mind or self, effects which, in turn, condition, in part at 
least, the character and tendency of subsequent experiences. Berg- 
son has made us his debtors by his elaboration of this idea. In 
his first important work, I need scarcely remind you, he developes 
the notion of “durée” as exemplified in the flow of psychological 
process, and argues that in such process the past enters actively into 
the present and operates there as character and tendency. He 
speaks subsequently of this operation as memory and maintains 
that consciousness means before everything else memory. “A con- 
sciousness unable to conserve its past, forgetting itself unceasingly, 
would be a consciousness perishing and having to be re-born at 
each moment; and what is this but no-consciousness? All con- 
sciousness, then, is memory-conservation and accumulation of the 
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past in the present.* He points to the man of action: “The greater 
his hold on the past in his present vision, the heavier is the mass he 
is pushing against the eventualities preparing. His action, like 
an arrow, flies forward with the greater force the more tensely in 
memory his idea had been strung.”+ Experiences are consolidated, 
and the self grows by such accumulation and conservation. 


McDougall’s doctrine in this reference is too familiar to de- 
mand detailed reference. He has propounded the conception of 
mental structure as “that enduring growing framework of the 
mind which we infer from the observed manifestations of mind in 
experience and behaviour . . . The structure of the mind is a 
conceptual system which we have to build up by inference from the 
data of the two orders.”{ The constitutive units of this structure, 
which represents the consolidation of experience, are dispositions, 
conceived on the analogy of the biological cell or the atom of phys- 
ical science. Stout is more guarded in his statements as to the 
nature of psychological dispositions. He states grounds for his 
belief that, in ceasing to exist as an actual conscious fact, an experi- 
ence leaves behind it something which may be described as “a per- 
sistent condition of possible consciousness” or as “a persistent pos- 
sibility of consciousness, which may come into operation to deter- 
mine the actual course of my experience whenever a suitable occa- 
sion arises.” We may, he thinks, regard mental dispositions as con- 
stituting “a sort of mental structure which is constantly being 
formed and modified by conscious process, and is, in turn, con- 
stantly contributing to determine and modify subsequent conscious 
process. The onward flow of thought and experience depends in 
every moment of its course on the co-operation of an organised 
system of conditions which have indeed been formed in and through 
by-gone conscious experiences, but which are not themselves pre- 
sent in or for consciousness.”§ It seems to me, however, that Stout 
has yet to make a thorough-going use of this idea in psychological 
explanation; in particular, one looks forward to his treatment of 
the nature of the psychological self from this standpoint. 


So far as my knowledge goes, the most systematic development 
of the theory in question is contained in Mitchell’s Structure and 
Growth of the Mind. He employs the term faculty, meaning by 
it a power to experience by means which we do not experience, and 
he is careful to safeguard this use of a term which has lost its re- 


*Mind Hnergy. p. 5. 
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putation in most respectable psychological quarters. What the 
term is meant to convey may be gathered from one of his illus- 
trations and the conclusion which it is intended to suggest. De- 
scribing the course of experience in the reading of a story, he writes: 
“As you read, the earlier parts disappear from your thought, giving 
place to others. Something, however, remains, and not merely as 
a series which you can recall; it is carried forward as a power to 
appreciate and organise the coming parts, so that they are felt with 
a far richer meaning and interest than if they had begun the story. 
Now this life-history of a part of your experience may be extended 
to the whole of it. While your whole history has comprised many 
a story, some of them so short that they have barely taken time, of 
little interest in themselves, and none beyond, and most of them you 
have quite forgotten, yet they are all incidents of your single story. 
For not only did they affect the course of your life-story at the time, 
and thus indirectly its future, but directly as well; they have gone 
to build up the organs or faculties by which it is continued and pur- 
sues its individual course.”* He proceeds to identify the self 
with the growing system of faculties or powers. “The I that thinks, 
acts, and remains the same individual that in all experience is 
aware of itself, and sometimes takes thought of itself, so far from 
being a simple, structureless, indescribable somewhat, is the per- 
sistent growing structure itself.”+ The self as such a system is 
in all experience, but neither it nor any of its faculties is an experi- 
ence. “The self is known, as we know anything, from what it 
does. Hence it is known to ourselves from our experience; all 
experience is experience of self, and now of this, now of that fac- 
ulty . . . In thinking, feeling, desiring, we experience our- 
selves and our faculties, and are ourselves and our faculties at work. 
And when, on occasion, we take thought of ourselves, this experience 
is the material that we set before us in order to form our thought of 
our self, faculties or any portion of our character . . . We alone 
have our experience, and it is all experience of our self and facul- 
ties; it is our self working. But the working is neither self nor 
faculty ; it is a process due to them, but they are not a process, not 
an experience.”{ The full significance of the doctrine is seen only 
when it is interpreted in connection with the function of taking for 
granted. “A fact, whether a particular fact or a law, is taken for 
granted if, having previously formed an explicit thought of it, we 
now use the knowledge that we gained without having to form the 
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thought again.”* “To mean is to have in our thought a substitute 
for sensation into which we can convert the substitute at need; and 
to take for granted is to have a substitute for the meaning into 
which we can convert the substitute at need.”+ What is taken 
for granted “gives body to our thought.” When the two doctrines, 
that of powers and that of taking for granted are thought in relation 
to each other, it is seen that there is an intimate connection between 
the development of the self’s structure and the conservation and ac- 
cumulation of experience. 


But we are not left with the general statement of the theory. 
Following the growth, in complexity and depth, of cognitive ex- 
perience from sensory to conceptual intelligence, Mitchell has speci- . 
fied faculties which experience has conditioned, and which have, in 
turn, conditioned further experience. His guiding principle has 
been to show “how a given occasion is the occasion for just the 
faculty which it does command, and how the faculty produces the 
experience that it does in the given case.”f{ Now what has here 
been done in connection with the structure and growth of the self 
as cognitive, requires to be done in the same systematic fashion and 
with the same detail in regard to the self as conative-affective. This 
has been begun in such work as that of Shand and McDougall in 
their psychology of emotion, and that of Stout in his treatment of 
the theory of conation and the theory of volition. Along the lines 
which they have laid down psychology may be expected to make 
known the growth and structure of character, to reveal the active 
tendencies which persisting and developing through the consolida- 
tion of emotional and volitional experiences are the psychological 
conditions of further experience of this nature. Thus the idea of 
individuality will become rich in meaning, seeing that the indi- 
vidual is no longer to be regarded as a mere logical point of refer- 
ence or as a hidden atom of substance, but is known as a growing 
structured whole of powers or tendencies. 


The value of Ethical Theory of such knowledge concerning the 
nature of the psychological self is apparent; for it is in such selves 
and their experience that the moral life is realised. May we go 
further and assert that the conditions of the moral life are to be 
found exclusively in the nature of the psychological self? It is 
significant that those who have gone furthest in the direction of an 
affirmative answer to this question have still found it necessary to 
recognise, in the social whole, a factor indispensable to the structure 
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of the moral self. I think that their argument in this connection 
is fallacious, that it involves a vicious circle. For the psychological 
basis of the social whole—the only basis that can be recognised in 
the argument in question—is no other than the dispositions or 
powers of the individuals who constitute its members. How, that 
being so, can it be regarded as the moralising agent of these mem- 
bers? Yet the argument is significant, for it emanates from a con- 
viction that certain conditions of the life which can rightly be de- 
scribed as moral lie beyond the powers or tendencies of the psycho- 
logical individual. That conviction is well grounded, even though 
the argument to which it leads is unsound, for if we penetrate deep 
enough into the self of psychological theory, we come upon such con- 
ditions. As I urged earlier in this address, the life of the human 
being, in its distinctively human aspect, is characterised by certain 
fundamental aspirations: he seeks truth and righteousness. He is 
not satisfied with having of experience. It is not enough for him 
to have thoughts; he seeks knowledge, thought which has upon it 
the mark of truth. It is not enough for him to have desires; he 
seeks character, the source of desires which find their satisfac- 
tion in something which appeals to him as good without condition 
or qualification. In short, as distinctively human he cannot be 
satisfied short of laying hold of truth and right and making them 
his own inner possession. Does this not point to the fact that what 
we have termed the consolidation of experience is, when inter- 
preted from the psychological standpoint alone, one condition only 
of the growth of those faculties which are distinctive of the human 
being; that faculties which develop within the deep-set aspirations 
characteristic of man as man, must, in so far as they minister to 
the fulfilment of these aspirations, have their nature communicated 
to them from a source beyond the experiences which they con- 
dition? Can they be called powers to specifically human experi- 
ence at all unless they progressively embody a nature which lies 
deeper than themselves? I can do no more than raise these ques- 
tions at this stage and suggest that the central task of Ethical 
Theory is to make explicit in thought the nature of the power that 
underlies all powers; further, that in performing this task, it needs 
the alliance of psychology, seeing that the path which it must tread 
is from experience to faculty and from faculty to form or ideal. 
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By Professor E. Morris Miller, M.A., Litt.D., University of 
Tasmania. Director of the State Psychological Clinic. 


THE Federal Royal Commission on Health in its Report made 
some recognition of the position of the psychologist in the field of 
mental deficiency, and suggested that the necessary staff for skilled 
intelligence testing should be appointed to the school medical ser- 
vice in each of the States. This statement by a competent medical 
authority marks a distinct advance in the status of the psychologist 
in Australia, and should receive due consideration from this Asso- 
ciation. It is specially desirable that in the near future standards 
of qualifications should be determined and that the Universities 
should assume some responsibility for them as well as for the train- 
ing and recognition of the psychologist. 

There is a distinct move in this direction in other countries. 
In his illuminative work on “The Young Delinquent,” Professor 
Cyril Burt demonstrates the high standing and professional recog- 
nition of his services as psychologist to the Education Department 
of the London County Council. He works in close collaboration 
with his colleagues in the school medical service. The beginnings 
of similar co-operation in psychological clinics are apparent else- 
where in the United Kingdom, though in organisation and equip- 
ment they are yet a long way behind the American clinics. The 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, London, under the direction of 
Dr. C. 8. Myers, receives children for examination by the psycholo- 
gist, both for the purposes of vocational guidance and investigation 
of causes of delinquency. or several years past in the United 
States, the universities, departments of education, courts, charit- 
able and correctional institutions, as well as private endowments, 
have established psychological or psychiatric clinics. The staff 
usually comprises a psychiatrist or physician, psychologist, and 
social worker. The numbers of these officials working as teams 
vary according to the services rendered by the clinic. Psychologists 
have also been attached to the staffs of the mental or psychopathic 
hospitals, where they examine and investigate under the direction of 
the psychiatrist in charge. The Canadian National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene has given the psychologist status as a director 
among its officers, and he collaborates with the medical directors 
who are mainly psychiatrists. 


In several States of the United States, including Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Wisconsin, New York, South Dakota, etc., laws re- 
lating to examination of mental defectives have been passed, and in 
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these statutes legal recognition is given to the psychologist as an 
examiner in conjunction with a medical practitioner. In some 
instances it is laid down that the examining psychologist shall 
have done post-graduate study in psychology and acquired actual 
clinical experience. In New York a certificate to this effect must 
be filed in a court of record and attested to by the judge. The 
professional evidence of the psychologist has been admitted in the 
courts of some of the Canadian provinces. In England some 
children’s courts refer cases for examination to a psychologist. In 
Tasmania similar legal recognition in statutes has been given to the 
examining psychologist (and he may also be a medical practitioner), 
who must first of all be approved by the Mental Deficiency Board 
for the purpose of examinations under the Act. Such psychologist 
does not certify merely on a psychological examination, but examines — 
in conjunction with a medical practitioner. In Great Britain 
one of the examiners in mental deficiency must be approved by the 
controlling authority. Special provision has been made by some 
of the universities, including the University of London, to provide 
courses for medical practitioners and others, so that they may 
acquire specialised skill in psychological examining. In many 
instances the certifying officers have before them the reports of the 
examinations made by the school psychologist. 


In the particulars here referred to, the main contact of psycho- 
logy has been with medicine. Psychology, as is well known, has 
many other contacts—for instance, with education, industry, law, 
and so forth. But in each of these fields of psychological applica- 
tion there is ultimately involved the contact with medicine, for the 
differential treatment and training of young persons, whether in 
schools, both ordinary and correctional, or for the purpose of 
vocational guidance and employment, involves physical as well as 
psychological considerations. | Even in cases where the physical 
examination is entirely negative, as indicating a sound body, it is 
still of importance for it enables full weight to be given to the re- 
sults of the psychological and pedagogical examination. 


Two problems arise from these preliminary observations. How 
shall the psychologist attain an assured status carrying with it social 
and legal recognition? And, secondly, how may the subject of 
psychology be brought into closer contact with the group of sciences 
included in medicine, and how may the psychologist co-operate with 
the medical practitioner in general or the psychiatrist in particular? 
This latter question will still arise, even where a medical practi- 
tioner also happens to be a psychologist—unfortunately too rare a 
phenomenon in this country ; but effective discussion of this phase of 
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the problem depends mainly on the larger issue of the relation and 
standing of psychology in medicine. As there is now a tendency 
in Australia (supported by the Federal Royal Commission on 
Health), to follow the lead of older countries, and to create posi- 
tions to be filled by psychologists, and as they cannot yet be drawn, 
for some considerable time, entirely from within the medical pro- 
fession, whose practitioners owing to present training are very 
largely laymen in psychology, it is opportune to consider what quali- 
fications are necessary for the appointment of psychologists, and 
what standards of professional training are acceptable. 


In the United States, examining or practising psychologists 
have been exercised about the questions of status and qualifications 
in view of growing demands for their services by various authorities, 
educational, medical, industrial, and legal, as well as by private 
individuals. The extension of charlatanry in the field of psychology 
necessitates the provision of guarantees of competence in the public 
interest equally with the need for similar protection to the recog- 
nised practitioners in other professions. In 1921 the American 
Psychological Association agreed to the formation of a Section of 
Consulting Psychologists, members of which were to receive certi- 
ficates attesting their membership of this section, and with it their 
qualification to practice as psychologists. (See Wells). These 
certificates were only granted to psychologists who happened to 
possess the doctoral degree in psychology, and had in addition ex- 
tended practicai experience. The academic attainments of this 
restricted number of psychologists exceed the average require- 
ments for medical practitioners, and go far beyond what would be 
necessary for the certification of a lower level of psychologists, viz., 
the psychometricians whose chief function is to give standardised 
tests in clinics or in schools, preferably under the direction of a 
psychologist of the higher level or a psychiatrist. The New York 
State Association of Consulting Psychologists recognises this lower 
level, without the doctoral requirement, but with competency to 
give general intelligence tests. It would appear then that only 
members of the whole Association, who are thus eligible for mem- 
bership of a section, can receive the professional status of certifi- 
cation as consulting psychologists. Accordingly, it seems desirable 
that all persons engaged in psychological service, particularly in its 
practical application in the public interest, should become members 
of the Association. A further advance has been suggested by 
placing members of the Association in sections according to the field 
of psychology in which they are engaged, and by requiring such 
members to make application for the higher grade certificate 
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through the section to which they belong. The determination of 
standards is centralised in the Committee on certification, which, it 
is proposed, should fix in the case of each applicant, the level of 
competence at which he may function in the public interest. “At 
the level of psychometric techniques, it is believed that documentary 
attests should recite limited fields of competence, as clinical, edu- 
cational, industrial, but at the synthetic, now existing [higher] 
level, this is not the case” (Wells), and would, of course, not be 
desirable in view of the high academic attainments and extended 
practical experience of the practitioners at this level. 


The American Psychological Association has found it neces- 
sary therefore to differentiate between the mental tester or psycho- 
metrician and the consulting psychologist who, for instance, collab- 
orates with the physician or psychiatrist in diagnosis and treatment, 
or who directs psychological investigation and research in industry, 
etc. In the narrower field the technician in mental measurement 
may work in with the teacher in the schools and become merged 
in the educational staffs, and the question arises whether it is neces- 
sary to claim for the mental tester a separate status independent 
of the system in which he works. As mental measurements are 
required by the schools or other educational and industrial organi- 
sations for the purpose of determining the pedagogical status of the 
examinees, the examiners themselves may fit in with the system of 
school or industrial staffing. There would then be no need for an 
independent status of psychologists at this level. Of course the 
same attitude might be adopted with regard to the school medical 
officers ; and it would be rightly taken so far as they are regarded 
in relation to their standing as school officers; but there is a differ- 
ence in their case. They are also members of a recognised pro- 
fession which has a standing independent of the educational system ; 
and they render within this system services which, among others, 
are required of medical practitioners generally. Hence any claim 
to independent professional recognition of the psychologist must go 
beyond the application of psychometric technique. And, indeed, 
no one would reasonably dispute the fact that the psychologist is 
required to contribute in this professional service far more than 
the mere determination of mental levels or I.Qs. Within the field 
of the psycho-educational clinic, for example, his work is “distinctly 
orthophrenic, namely the righting or correction of the mental 
functions which are deviating or abnormal, either by the removal 
of physical handicaps (which is primarily the function of the 
physician) or by proper mental and educational treatment; the 
stimulation by appropriate stimuli of functions which are slowed 
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down or retarded, and the placing of a child in the right education ul 
classification or environment, so that he may attain, with the least 
expenditure of energy and the least amount of friction, to his 
maximal potential” (Wallin). 


For this service the psychologist should be trained in general, 
educational or genetic, experimental, individual or abnormal psycho- 
logy, as well as in child study, both of the pre-school and school 
periods. In addition he requires a thorough grounding in clinical 
or laboratory technique, and practical training in institutions or 
special residential schools for deviating or abnormal children. He 
must, accordingly, become skilled in corrective pedagogics and thus 
capable of differentiating school children in terms of their mental 
classifications. In this connection it might be stressed that for 
better skill in differential diagnosis the examining or consulting 
psychologist should extend his clinical experience to cover indi- 
viduals from early infancy to old age, and even to follow on the de- 
velopments of an individual through the periods of puberty and 
adolescence to maturity. In this connection he must necessarily 
develop close contacts with psycho-pathology or neuro-psychiatry. 
Here again we note that the psychologist in his services to education 
(whether in the ordinary or reformatory schools) finds himself in 
professional association with the practitioner in preventive medi- 
cine. This relationship rather involves consideration of our second 
problem, and the special question of how far it is possible to train 
the same men to become specialists in both fields. 


In addition to the efforts of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation in “attesting psychologists for public service,” mention 
should be made of the Psychological Corporation which was granted 
a charter by the State of New York in 1921. The objects of the 
Corporation are “the advancement of psychology and the promotion 
of the useful applications of psychology.” The twenty directors 
comprise men of outstanding eminence in psychology, and among 
them are two psychiatrists. The Corporation has compiled “a 
black list of the charlatans and ignoramuses, and a gray list of camp 
followers.” “To let the general public know what psychology can 
and what it cannot do, and who can and who cannot do it, is one 
of the useful by-products of the organisation of the Corporation.” 
The work of the corporation’s members is done in existing labora- 
tories and wherever there are competent psychologists. “Stations 
are in course of establishment in cities and institutions throughout 
the country . . . To these stations will be referred research 
that can be placed on a business basis; they will be prepared to make 
standardised psychological tests; in some cases they make personal 
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examinations and give vocational guidance, on the one side, or may 
engage in job analysis, efficiency engineering and the like, on the 
other” (Cattell). 


The science of psychology has also an honoured place on the 
United States National Research Council in the Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology. “One of the objects of the division is to 
establish increasingly intimate co-operative relations with indus- 
try and effectively promote the solution of industrial problems, 
while endeavouring also to further types of scientific research which 
lack immediate commercial significance” (Yerkes). In the de- 
partments of the United States army psychology has been associated 
with the division of neuro-psychiatry. 


On the industrial side applied psychology forms a major divi- 
sion of the Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh and 
similar institutions, and its importance in business administration 
is becoming increasingly recognised in the larger universities. 
We have mentioned the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
London, under the direction of Dr. C. S. Myers. This institute 
also co-operates with the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, which 
is under the general direction of the Medical Research Council. 
(The first president of this Association, Professor B .Muscio, has 
done excellent service under the Board). Investigations are made 
into the problems and methods relating to vocational selection and 
promotion in industry, elimination of waste movements, rest periods, 
fatigue, ventilation and lighting, management, apprenticeship, 
selling, advertising, ete. Similar institutes and laboratories, es- 
pecially concerned with the applications of psychology in indus- 
try, have been established in Germany. They are associated with 
universities (e.g. Berlin), technical schools, and large industrial 
firms. Developments of like nature are indicated in many other 
countries such as France, Switzerland, Italy, Japan, ete. The 
periodical literature in technological psychology is now extensive 
and rapidly growing. This is not the place to deal with the 
achievements of applied psychology in industry; some articles on 
them have already appeared in the Australasian Journal of Psy- 
chology and Philosophy. These extensions in the field of prac- 
tical psychology are mentioned to show that the psychologist has 
an important function to perform in business alongside his col- 
league in industrial hygiene. This mention is all the more neces- 
sary in view of the fact that the Royal Commission on Health re- 
ported nothing on the work of the industrial psychologist or even 
the psychiatrist in the relation to the problems of industrial 
hygiene, although its recommendations in reference to the physical 
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health of workers and the need of a physical survey of individuals 
engaged in various industries were exemplary. 


Developments in the scientific applications of psychology in 
medicine, education, and industry are comparatively of recent ori- 
gin, and many of the eminent authorities in these fields have had 
perforce to train themselves and to develop the means of training 
their junior associates actually in the various fields of service. 
Standards of training and discipline are not as yet definitely deter- 
mined, though in view of the exceptionally fine response of the uni- 
versities to meet the rapidly increasing demand for the services of 
applied psychologists, the public has some measure of security in 
valuating their credentials as against the fakirs. But a further 
advance is necessary and the psychological associations must take 
notice of this pressing need for the setting up of duly recognisable 
standards of psychological service. The American Association has 
led the way. The recent and strong growth of the British Psycho- 
logical Association together with the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology, as well as the increasing attention of the Univer- 
sity departments of psychology will open the way to follow the 
American lead in certification. Special arrangements have been 
made, for example, to enable medical practitioners and others to 
qualify as psychological examiners in the field of mental deficiency 
and to admit them to recognition as such, but in the case of the 
medical practitioners they are able to fall back upon their own 
standards in medicine, even though they be insufficient to satisfy 
the requirements of the specially trained psychologist in his own 
field. 


If psychologists, through their recognised associations, set up 
professional standards of public service and are certified by an 
established authority as competent to perform services in accordance 
with these standards, and are trained in such professional etiquette 
as will enable them to honour the ethical standards of practitioners 
in co-operating professions, the general public should be amply 
assured. It is a responsibility on the part of the community to be 
guided by the decisions of competent authority, or, failing such 
guidance, to put up with the consequences of neglect or refusal 
of it. 


We are now beginning to feel a similar pressure in Australia, 
and ere long the University departments of psychology, and the 
faculties of medicine (including the department of psychiatry), 
must take notice, and assist in the determination of standards for 
the public service of psychologists. This attitude on the part of 
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the University authorities is all the more necessary in view of the 
lack of a specially distinct professional organisation of psychologists 
with a qualification for membership based upon academic standing 
and achievement. A recognition of the responsibility of the Uni- 
versity in approving psychological examiners, for example, in men- 
tal deficiency, is manifest in its direct representation on some boards 
of control now existing or proposed. (See Tasmanian Mental 
Deficiency Act, and proposed Victorian Bill). As legislation in 
mental deficiency extends in Australia, the demand for competent 
psychological examiners will considerably increase. At present 
there is a very restricted supply of psychiatrical and psychological 
examiners. The University of Sydney is well in advance of the 
other universities in making provision for their training, but in 
view of the highly specialised nature of their work, more serious 
attention to the need for it should be given by the departments of 
psychology and psychiatry where they exist. In this province of 
applied psychology, psychiatrists and psychologists should collabo- 
tate. So extensive is the domain of work to be covered in both 
services—not overlooking the knowledge which the general prac- 
titioner requires—that there are very few men indeed who have 
either the ability or the time to qualify to a high degree in both 
fields. And these men are usually required for the more import- 
ant posts of direction and teaching; they are not generally available 
for examining work in the towns of the country and suburbs of the 
metropolis. Unfortunately the medical profession generally and 
the medical schools of the Universities do not realise—or do not 
act upon the realisation—how immediate is the urgency that they 
should interest themselves in the medical side of the diagnostician’s 
work and assume their rightful place in it. One should avoid 
psychological examining independent of medical associations. 
Psychology has an important bearing on medicine, and where 
specialised psychological technique is demanded for the purposes of 
examining, it is desirable that examining officers should have train- 
ing and experience commensurate with the requirements of an ex- 
port diagnostician. Accordingly in such examining it is in the 
best interests of all concerned to associate with medical practitioners 
and psychiatrists such psychologists as are of recognised standing 
in their work. It is most difficult to get men skilled on both sides 
to meet the excessive demands for their services. Co-operation and 
collaboration are essential. The future lies with the psychological 
side in this sphere, and it is imperative now to prevent a separation 
between psychology (on its medical side) and general medical prac- 
tice so that consulting and examining psychologists may be drawn 
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into the medical camp and work for and with qualified practitioners 
in medicine. 

It is a fundamental axiom of technique that no psychological 
examination should be used for diagnostic purposes without a cor- 
responding medical examination. The physical condition of the 
examinee is absolutely indispensable in diagnosis. It is possible to 
use psychological examinations by themselves for the grading of 
children in schools for pedagogical purposes; but such examinations 
are not sufficient to determine the mental condition of any child. 
At the same time it is essential that the psychological examining 
should be done by a person who has had a great deal more psycholo- 
gical experience and training than is required to learn the mere 
routine of mental testing, whether he be a-medical practitioner or 
otherwise. Dr. William Healy, who is both a psychologist and a 
medical practitioner, and directs the Judge Baker Foundation at 
Boston, insists that as very few psychiatrists and psychologists are 
competent in both the departments of mental diseases and mental 
deficiency, it is desirable that, as these departments overlap at many 
points, there should be thorough co-operation and equality of re- 
sponsibility between such examiners, where they act together. He 
says, “Mental defect is evidently not amenable to medical therapy, 
but concerning social therapy, practical adjustment, it is rich 
ground for the educational psychologist.” He adds, “Of course 
the question must frequently arise, who is the proper or properly 
trained person to deal with given problem—individuals, especially 
with children, with whom most of the work in practical psychology 
is done and to which sphere medico-psychology particularly desires 
to extend itself. In out-and-out cases of mental disease, with all 
the possibilities that we hope may develop in medical treatment, 
the role of the psychologist is subservient. But such cases are 
very rare in childhood. With mental defect, as witness the work in 
special school classes and even the only really therapeutic work in 
institutions for the feeble-minded, the psychological diagnostician 
and psychologically trained educator have the right to take a high 
place. Progressive physicians as heads of institutions have had to 
school themselves in these matters.” 

When it is suggested that school medical officers, who rarely re- 
ceive training in psychology, should as single examiners make men- 
tal examinations of retarded children, it is not adequately realised 
by those who do so how long a time it takes to make these examina- 
tions for diagnostic purposes, nor how much extra training is re- 
quired to do them effectively. And, further, in Australia the school 
medical inspection service is so understaffed that it is not advisable 
to ask these officers to do more than their own special share in such 
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examinations. In Great Britain the matter has received consider- 
able attention from a Consultative Committee on Psychological 
Tests appointed by the Board of Education, and comprising medical 
members. The Committee recently recommended :—‘“that it is 
important that when psychological tests are used to ascertain 
whether children are mentally deficient they should be applied only 
by persons (whether school medical officers or others) possessing 
an adequate knowledge of the technique of applying, marking, and 
interpreting individual intelligence tests and standardised scholastic 
tests. We accordingly recommend that the Board [of Education} 
should take appropriate steps to ensure this, either by supplement- 
ing the conditions under which they at present approve of school 
medical officers whose duties involve the examination of children 
suspected of mental deficiency, or otherwise ensuring that a re- 
cognised expert is available for the purpose.” This recommenda- 
tion accords with the protest of Professor G. M. Whipple (made 
several years ago) against “the tendency to hand over to class-room 
teachers or psychologically-untrained medical inspectors the diag- 
nosis of the mental status of school children by the Binet-Simon 
tests.” 

It should be remembered in this connection that in England 
only one examiner is required under statute to certify as to men- 
tally defective children in schools. (Two examiners are required 
for certification outside the educational authority). Frequently 
the medical officer obtains reports from the school psychologist or 
other psychological expert. In Tasmania we obviate this difficulty 
by requiring two examiners, the school medical officer and the 
director of the psychological clinic; and it is satisfactroy to record 
that their collaboration is mutually beneficial. 

Though in these considerations we have referred mainly to the 
applications of psychology in educational and social service, yet 
we must not overlook the fact that similar questions arise regarding 
the standing of the psychologist in industry. In industrial welfare 
work there is place enough for both the psychologist and the psy- 
chiatrist; but fundamental for both should be the underlying 
physical basis of the organism’s reactions to the environment. 

From all these observations we conclude that it is highly 
desirable to preserve a close association between medicine and 
psychology, and that a way should be open to enable psychology to 
attain an honoured place within the domain of the medical sciences. 
Doing things together, as Milner advised in imperial concerns, will 
promote effort towards a solution. Separation into distinct fields 
of service would not be in the interest of the medical sciences or 
psychology in particular. Strength would accrue to practitioners 
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in both fields through the recognition of one another’s weaknesses. 
The non-medical psychologist finds himself constantly confronted 
with medical problems, sometimes of a minor, sometimes of a major 
kind; and the synthesis may be either dominantly psycho-educa- 
tional or medical. Without medical collaboration to determine the 
trend of the synthesis, the work of the psychologist is largely nulli- 
fied. On the other hand, the non-psychological medical man is 
often confronted with problems in a distinctively psychological or 
psycho-educational setting, and he finds himself lacking in the 
necessary technique and experience to cope with them. Collabo- 
ration is then essential either with a psychologist or a psychiatrist 
according to the circumstances, or according to such specialist in 
applied psychology as is available. Healy rightly points out that 
in the field it is easier to obtain “a good physical report as diag- 
nostic aid than it is to get well done the prolonged study of men- 
taltiy that is necessary in order to institute good therapeutic and 
ameliorative work.” And, as the processes of adjustment are often 
primarily educational and _ psychological, co-operation between 
psychologist and psychiatrist (or physician) is eminently desir- 
able. There would then appear to be in general a reasonable de- 
mand for the medical assimilation of psychology rather than the 
establishment of an independent household for it. “The failure of 
sciences with so much in common as psychology and medicine to 
amalgamate would not be a reassuring symptom among the com- 
plicated conditions that society faces to-day. Medicine is the 
greatest human discipline under scientific domination; Psychology 
is the organised study of human behaviour; both are members of a 
house that should not be divided against itself” (Wells). 

At Marylebone recently Lord Dawson pointed out that with 
medicine ever widening its bounds it might be necessary in some 
branches to employ technicians, strictly under medical supervision, 
who were not themselves medical men. The general control of all 
the means of treatment must be maintained by an educated and 
responsible medical profession, though the actual carrying out of 
certain methods of treatment could perhaps be delegated under 
proper supervision—as is, in fact, in some directions the present 
practice. Under these conditions it would be possible for medical 
practitioners to draw upon the services of psychometricians— 
psychologists of the inferior level who are well skilled in intelli- 
gence testing, but who have not had the wider and more intensive 
experience in the multiform varieties of mental deviations and aber- 
rations. Even so, the average practitioner in medicine would re- 
quire far more psychological knowledge than he now possesses to 
make adequate use of the results of merely psychometric examin- 
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ations. Collaboration with the psychologist of a higher level would 
be essential where the general practitioner is untrained in psycholo- 
gical technique and synthesis. Ina recent lecture, Dr. H. Crichton 
Miller pointed out the need for good team work by the general 
practitioners and all the various specialists including as well the 
psychologist. And further it is frequently admitted that the gen- 
eral practitioner is too busy with his own work in medicine to find 
the extended time which both psychological examining and treat- 
ment demand. 


It is clear then that as the psychologist extends his training and 
experience, he comes upon the frontiers of medicine. Indeed, in 
view of the hesitation of the medical profession to delimit its 
boundaries so far as the science of psychology is concerned, it is 
difficult to know how far or when medicine has invaded or absorbed 
in part the demains of psychology and its allied discipline of edu- 
cation. The psychologists of the higher (or consulting) level 
necessarily obtain knowledge of physiology and _ physiological 
psychology, neurology, biology, and mental diseases, as well as a 
more intensive experience in the various fields of psychology itself. 
On the other hand, many medical practitioners, who are not spec- 
ialists in psychiatry, are more and more being compelled in prac- 
tice to train themselves in psychiatry and psychology. This neces- 
sity is felt more urgently because of the small number of psychia- 
trists that are to be found in the medical profession; and even the 
psychiatrists themselves are not necessarily proficient in educational 
and child psychology and their allied techniques. There is then a 
decided lack in the equipment of men who practise in the territory 
of psychology whether they approach it from the medical camp or 
emerge from within the domain of psychology itself. Misunder- 
standings are likely to, and will readily, arise where neither side 
can claim unchallenged proficiency, unless the whole situation is 
accepted as transitional, and temporary adjustments are made in 
the way of association and collaboration in service. But, as the 
recognition of the achievements of highly experienced psychologists 
would overcome present difficulties merely on the grounds of per- 
sonal standing, the psychological practitioner might well go on and 
devise better and more effective standards of public service, and so 
preserve for psychology a high and honourable status both for the 
purposes of science and therapeutics. For the day will probably 
come when medicine will put in a strong claim for the assimilation 
of psychology within its own ever widening preserves. In an ad- 
dress before the Congress of the American College of surgeons at 
Philadelphia, October, 1925, Lord Dawson pleaded that psychology 
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should be taken into the texture of medical practice and not be re- 
garded as an extraneous aid. “Its delicate processes, requiring as 
they do insight and sympathy, find encouragement and balance if 
they are as the warp to the woof of physical symptoms. Standing 
apart, psychological practice may easily fail in acceptance and 
purpose and even produce antagonism.” And as there is no funda- 
mental disparity between their fields of service, union might reason- 
ably take place upon a basis satisfactory to both. It were better 
far that medicine should respect and approach psychology as a 
discipline of exemplary standing both in practical and theoretical 
development, realizing the high aims and results of the psycho- 
logical sciences in mental hygiene. If the taking over of psychology 
by medicine were accomplished, the psychologist with a medical 
education for his background would be able to strengthen the med- 
ical profession against its own present weaknesses in the handling of 
psychological problems. A great and grave responsibility rests with 
the medical profession in this matter of the recognition of psychology 
among the medical sciences, and for its standing therein as well as 
for the training of psychologists. If the medical schools cannot 
offer as satisfactory courses of instruction and practice in psycho- 
logy as can be obtained apart from medicine, they cannot expect 
the non-medically trained psychologist to attach much value to the 
status in psychology of the non-psychologically trained medical 
man, even though he may have the protection guaranteed to a regis- 
tered practitioner in medicine. Exceptional proficiency in both 
the territories of medicine and psychology, or even in the smaller 
provinces of psychiatry and psychology, is rarely attained; resort 
must even be had to the specialist in either field somewhere. And 
further it is no easy task to fit in expanded psychology courses 
within the present medical curriculum. Extended training both 
in psychiatry and psychology usually comes after graduation or is 
arranged for by way of specialisation during the later years of the 
general courses in medicine. But public service demands an open- 
ing to psychology for medical men who intend to work in field of 
mental hygiene. And furthermore the psychologists themselves re- 
quire far more extended training and experience in abnormal psycho- 
logy or psychopathology than is provided for (if at all) in the unt- 
versity courses. Some of the outstanding work in this field has 
been accomplished by medical men whose names are world-famous, 
and their contributions have added a wonderful array of material 
to normal psychology. Even in the teaching of the psychology of 
the normal mind in the universities, it is necessary that the psycho- 
logist should equip himself in the psychology of the abnormal mind, 
not merely from the reading of the literature, but from actual con- 
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tact with the abnormal mind itself. The multiform variations of 
mental aberrations can only be adequately appreciated by directly 
studying them in real life. Not only therefore have we to make 
extra provision for the instruction of the medical students in 
psychology, but extended facilities must be provided for the special- 
ist in psychological research and teaching, whether he begins from 
medicine or otherwise. 

How these difficulties, arising from the enormous range of the 
subjects to be mastered, can be adequately met in practice, and satis- 
factorily adjusted from the standpoint of medicine ,are problems 
of the greatest delicacy. And so long as the psychologists in prac- 
tice are not separated from medical co-operation and ever seek to 
place their expert services at the direct disposal of medical author- 
ity, and work in conformity with the ethical standards of such 
authority, there need be no fears of an open breach. Indeed, with 
medicine assuming more and more responsibility for the science of 
psychology and its applications in education, industry, and medicine 
itself, the standing of the psychologist in relation to the psychiatrist 
and also to the general practitioner will fittingly be determined. 
The ideal solution, of course, would be the efficient combination of 
all three functions in the one individual; but the demands for ser- 
vice are not likely to await the rarity of such achievement. Some 
form of team work must be devised under such competent direc- 
tion as will meet with medical approval and thus enable applied 
psychology to function in medical practice as part of its “texture” 
and not as an “extraneous aid.” 
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A PHILOSOPHER IN SEARCH OF HIS SOUL. 


By Bernard Muscio, M.A., Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Sydney. 

IN The Travel Diary of a Philosopher* Keyserling has given 
us a book that is unusual and difficult to classify. It is not a de- 
scriptive record of travel though travel forms its background. Such 
descriptions as it contains indicate possibilities rather than facts. 
The itinerary, beginning from the author’s home in Esthonia, went 
to the Hast, passed through Ceylon, India, China and Japan, 
whence it led to America and home again. The traveller was a 
metaphysician. Why, then, should he travel at all? And if a 
metaphysician needs to travel, what value is likely to attach to any 
kind of diary he may write? 


Keyserling’s book was conceived as a work of fiction and should 
be read as such. This means that the chief interest is meant to be 
found in the development of the personality expressed in the book 
—that is to say, the personality of the author. As regard the 
ideas on such subjects as beauty, theosophy, religion, which the book 
contains, whatever importance these may seem to have in themselves 
is secondary to the importance of the fact that they are the ideas 
of the author at a particular stage of his development. Though 
these ideas not infrequently possess considerable interest on their 
own account, they do not attempt to attain consistency nor to ex- 
press a single metaphysical system. 

Why, then, should this metaphysician have found it necessary 
to travel? When his journey began in 1911 he was thirty-one 
years of age. He was then a landed proprietor living on his estates 
in Esthonia, and he had come to feel that the real nature of his 
metaphysical self was being hidden under the civilisation of which 
he was apart. This self was gradually taking on a very definite 
form. He was becoming confirmed in particular habits of thought 
and points of view, and, what seemed worse, the plasticity of his 
metaphysical essence was being lost through his acceptance of the 
values expressed in European culture. This process, he felt, could 
only end in metaphysical failure. He believed that he could know 
the nature of ultimate reality only by realising the true nature of 
his essential self, and, with this aim in view, to form habits was to 
fail.. That was because he thought his essential self was pure pot- 
entiality, matter without form. He therefore repudiated the Euro- 
pean self which his society was imposing upon him, in so far as this 
pretended to be his metaphysical essence. No! This Huropean 


*Published in two Vols. by Jonathan Cape in translation by J. Holroyd 
Reece (1925). 
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self, with its specific points of view and values, was merely one form 
in which the pure potentiality of his real self could attain actuality. 
He would demonstrate this truth practically. 


Although Keyserling expresses complete scepticism with regard 
to metaphysical theories—indeed, implies that at this time of day 
only very simple souls could suppose such theories to be more than 
means of self-expression for their advocates—he himself seems 
from first to last to accept that old monistic metaphysic according 
to which God is active but otherwise almost formless matter; pure 
potentiality which somehow takes on the forms of the particular 
things making up the world of appearance. ‘This is not only a 
primitive view. It is also not self-evident. It is worth while 
mentioning this because it throws light on Keyserling’s mind. Ac- 
cepting this metaphysic Keyserling can express the aim of the meta- 
physician as the endeavour to see all particular things—manifest- 
ations, he calls them—from the point of view of God. At the same 
time, his personal problem was not dependent upon the truth ofthis 
monistic metaphysic but arose out of the consciousness that his 
essential self possessed the capacity of assuming various forms and 
was not necessarily restricted to the form of a cultured European 
landowner. Had he accepted a pluralistic (monadistic) meta- 
physic many of his expressions would have to be different from what 
they are; but his personal problem could then have been stated in 
terms of the plasticity of his own monadic nature exclusively—that 
is to say, without reference to the nature of ultimate reality and 
metaphysical failure or success. He could have said that his own 
real nature as a monad was more plastic than was suggested by the 
particular form it had assumed in the European Keyserling, and 
that travel was necessary to render his essential plasticity once and 
for all clear. 


What was the process by which travel was to make this essential 
plasticity evident? Keyserling proposed to become in turn an ad- 
herent of the various civilisations through which he wandered. 
To-day he was a progressive Westerner; to-morrow he would forget 
the West and live sympathetically as an Indian Buddhist, the day 
after as a Chinese Confucian (and so on), adopting for the time 
being the points of view and the values of the societies he visited. 
He thought that his real self would thus be revealed as something 
distinct from any particular form or “manifestation,” as pure 
possibility. 

As might be expected from what has been said, perhaps the 
more interesting discussions in the book are concerned with the 
problem of value. The broad view of the author, not however 
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consistently maintained, is that the values embodied in different 
cultures cannot be compared as higher or lower. He says:— 


“Tt depends upon the purpose one has set oneself whether one places 
a higher value on this form or the other. For the outer formation of 
life, for purposes of objective scientific recognition, the soul of the 
European is the most serviceable; an Indian, for realization in the 
psychic sphere, a Chinese for rendering concrete an idea, a Japanese for 
the aesthetic understanding of nature, and so on. No formula is the 
highest in the metaphysical sense, everyone represents a possible expres- 


son. et se absolute, every special expression involves specific limits” 


He tends to say that there are no negative values—no evils. Once 
he says that “negative absolute values are inconceivable” (I, 129). 
Again he says :— 
“In some sense every tendency leads to good; the perception of this 
significance in details is the fundamental problem of the art of 


life; to perceive it in its general relationship is the ultimate aim of 
human wisdom.” (lI, 181). 


He does not expect to find all values in any single “manifestation.” 
Hence he is not concerned to determine what values are not em- 
bodied in a given “manifestation.” The important question is 
what values it does embody. That any particular thing has the 
defects of its qualities becomes an important truth for human wis- 
dom. So Keyserling says :— 


“As a matter of fact, one kind of perfection can only flourish at the 

_ expense of another. The miracles of Greek art would have been un- 
created without the disregard and violation of the lowly; the highest 
culture is possible only in an aristocratic community which, as such, is 
exclusive. Aesthetic perfection belongs to another dimension than 
moral perfection, and is not rarely at right angles to it; the ideal of 
democracy is inimical to culture, that of all embracing love excludes 
the manly virtues, and so on. Now the assertion can be made—and 
this has been done often—that all other ideals are inessential by the 
side of that of moral goodness; but even subject to this simplified pre- 
supposition, an all-embracing concrete ideal is inconceivable; | mean 
a condition which would bring to perfection everything morally good in 
mankind. This is obvious in the case of the most superficial realiza- 
tion of the moral ideal, in the form of ubiquitous practical love of men, 
for in these circumstances the individual withers ethically; precisely 
because he acts continually for others, he does not gain profundity 
for himself; this embodiment has therefore never satisfied any pro- 
found human being. But even the highest forms are manifestations 
no less limited, and could only achieve good at the expense of other 
possibilities. The monk must kill the profoundly ethical family 
impulses, renounce friendship, and be indifferent to earthly perfection; 
in the case, however, of the asceticism within the world, whose idea 
was created by Protestantism from the recognition of the limitation of 
the monk’s ideal, that inner freedom is never produced which consti- 
tutes the loftiest aim of religious progress. It simply is not possible 
to conceive of a definite state or form which could give perfect ex- 
pression to everything good in mankind, and it is still less possible to 
imagine a form which would include within itself all that we call ideal. 
Ideals live at the expense of one another, just as organisms do. There 
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are higher and lower ideals, just as there are higher and lower animals, 
but the mysterious link which connects them forbids the eradication 
of the one for the sake of the other: in the process of battling with 
what appears to be inferior, we take away the ground from beneath the 
more valuable element. And then the ‘inferior’ never fully merits this 
description: it always contains positive possibilities, which are not con- 
tained by higher forms as such . . . . I find it most profitable only 
to ponder the positive elements of appearance” (I, 180-1). 


Again :— 


“Absolute values certainly do exist, but only in the sense of funda- 
mental tones. The whole of life has reference to them; one always 
succeeds in proving them to be essential. On the other hand, it is im- 
possible for ever and a day theoretically to do justice to life from them 
alone, or to organise it practically. Whenever the attempt is made, life 
seems impoverished; it is as if the Pastoral Symphony were performed 
by nothing but double basses . . . . Where moral and spiritual 
values have alone*been recognised as valid, this has always happened 
at the expense of personal perfection” (I, 303). 


This view raises the question of the validity of that selective activity 
of the individual which is in fact universally operative among 
values. If the individual is mistaken in the belief that some ideals 
are superior to others, why should he act at all? By what prin- 
ciple should he guide his conduct? The answer of Keyserling im- 
plies a very considerable modification of the view that the essential 
self is purely plastic. The principle of selection among values 
which ought to be adopted by the individual is that he should 
bring to perfection in the world of appearance all the possibilities 
of his essential self. And these are recognised to be different for 
different individuals. One individual is essentially a fundamental, 
another an overtone (though this difference concerns God alone). 
The principle is :— 

The overtones are not to try to develop into fundamental tones, 
but should harmonize with them .. . . Thus the saint does not 
render the child of the world superfluous, but both are directly depend- 
ent on one another” (I, 302-3). 

This view of the personal ideal is given a rather different expression 
in the section “Adyar,” which is devoted to a discussion of 
theosophy. Keyserling there remarks of theosophists :— 

“Most of them are concerned with the attainment of ‘higher’ 
powers, whose possession they regard as a sign of spiritual advance- 
ment. They thus prove that their attitude is specifically Western, just 
where they believe their ideas to entirely Indian. They are possessed 
by the truly Western spirit, which desires expansion, which loves the 


chase after riches and external success; for that is what the strife after 
the Siddhis means, and nothing else. 


__It is really true that there is less difference between theosophists who 
wish to ascend to a higher world, and American prospectors, than be- 
tween the latter and the ancient Indian Rishis. Expansion of con- 
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sciousness in the sense of extension implies a purely biological process 
and no more. The occulist whose organs permit him an insight into 
hyperphysical spheres is biologically more advanced than the ordinary 
man, exactly in the sense in which the technically trained engineer is 
biologically further than his ancestor, the primitive ‘agricultural 
labourer; no doubt such progress is desirable, only it is spiritually 
meaningless” (I, 129-30). 
Perfection, not progress (in the Western sense) is the mark of 
the “spiritual”; and perfection means the completest possible 
realization of the capacities of the essential self. And it is better 
for a man to realize his own nature perfectly, however poor its pos- 
sibilities, than to attempt to realize greater possibilities than his 
own. 

__“A perfected lower condition is evidently nearer to God than a 
higher condition in our imperfect state. Perfect physical beauty is of 
higher spiritual value than an imperfect philosophy; a perfect animal 
is more spiritual than an imperfect occulist. The Atman finds com- 
plete expression in the lowest form in so far as it is perfect” (I, 132-3). 
“Every being should strive only after his specific perfection, in what- 
ever direction this may lie. _ He who is destined for action should per- 
fect himself as a man of action, the man gifted artistically should aim 
at perfect artistry; only he who has been called to saintliness should 
strive after it, and above all only the born clairvoyant should seek 
perfection in the form of the occult. Anyone who aims at a form of 
perfection which does not correspond with his inner possibilities, loses 
his time and misses his goal” (I, 135). 

It would be misleading to suggest that Keyserling’s book is a sys- 
tematic treatise on value, or indeed on anything else. At the 
same time, though no theory of value is here presented, there are 
given, as in many other works of fiction, data for such a theory, and 
most of the discussions have some bearing upon the general problem 


of value. 


But we must not forget Keyserling’s aim in his peregrination 
and that leads us to the question: Was the object of his travel at- 
tained? He thought it was and that it could not have been at- 
tained otherwise. Still, by no means all that happened with him 
was foreseen. There was certainly no realization of any self, how- 
ever profound, essential, real, or metaphysical, that was nothing but 
pure possibility. There was never substituted for the “Western” 
self a self with no form at all. The new self was a changing or 
Protean self, and had its own limitations, not inconsiderable. And 
Keyserling came to see that there was no more reason to adopt this 
Protean self as a permanent form than the self, say, of an Indian 
mystic. In striving to realize the Protean ideal he was committing 
the mistake he had been denouncing from the outset; preferring one 
particular “manifestation”—the Protean—to others. And on re- 
turning home he proceeded to re-assure the European self, with 
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its specific point of view and values. His reason for this is inter- 
esting. He says:— 

“It is possible to express, within a seemingly limited frame, what 
was inexpressible in the Protean one. Yes, one life is more than many, 
because complete experience is only possible in the one life, which has 
been fully and willingly accepted” (II, 368). 

“Complete experience is only possible in the one life.” This re- 
calls that essential incompatability among ideals, which, according 
to Keyserling, live at the expense of one another, as organisms do. 
The Protean self tends to make experience superficial, to make the 
individual who adopts it an amateur all round. It, too, has the 
defects of its qualities. Profundity of experience is more likely 
to come from adopting a more limited ideal and following it to the 
end. But it should be adopted freely. What agitated Keyserling 
before he started on his journey was really a sense that his Huro- 
pean self was not his as the result of a free act of acceptance. What 
his journey enabled him to do was to adopt this self freely. After 
his return this metaphysical Peer Gynt writes: 


“To-day I know the truth, and in saying yes with determination 
aS , happen to be, I do not feel more limited, but more free” 
II, 368-9). 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
{11—THE HYPNOSIS SCENE IN “THE TEMPEST.” (II. i. 198 ffg). 


By Professor L. H. Allen, M.A., Ph.D., Royal Military College, 
Canberra. 


The scene in The Tempest where Antonio tempts Sebastian to the 
murder of Alonso and Gonzalo has, at first reading, an unconvincing air. 
The language is strained and artificial, with far-fetched quibbles and 
Jaughterless humour. It is generally interpreted as a combat from cover 
between two scoundrels, each of whom is determined that the other shall 
first emerge into the open. Looked at from this point it is no master- 
piece. 

Yet every other part of the play abounds with Shakespeare’s richest 
vitality. Custom had not staled his infinite variety though he was at the 
close of his career. A priori, therefore, this scene should be good, and 
the onus of proof to the contrary lies on the critic. 

But after many readings I was not rid of the impression that it is bad. 
The remarks of Coleridge carried no conviction. “How well,” he says, “the 
poet prepares the feelings of the reader for this plot which was to execute 
the most detestable of crimes; and which, in another play, Shakespeare has 
called the ‘murder of sleep. Antonio and Sebastian at first had no such 
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intention; it was suggested by the magical sleep cast on Alonso and Gon- 
zalo.” He goes on to tell us that “the scene of the intended assassination 
of Alonso and Gonzalo is an exact counterpart of the scene between Macbeth 
and his lady, only pitched in a lower key throughout as designed to be 
frustrated or concealed, and exhibiting the same profound management 
in the manner of familiarising a mind, not immediately recipient, to the 
suggestion of guilt by associating the proposed crime with something ludi- 
crous or out of place, something not habitually matter of reverence.” 

These words seem to mean that Lady Macbeth suggests crime to her 
husband by an appeal to the ludicrous. | cannot recall a single instance 
of this. Her humour is confined to the grisly pun on “gild” and “guilt.” 
The scene of passionate appeal and coercion surcharges the reader with un- 
relieved intensity. There is nothing of this in the scene between Antonio 
and Sebastian. The ludicrous enters, but it is the ludicrous embittered by 
the cynical. The jests, for instance, on the “chough” and “ancient morsel” 
have no parallel whatever in Macbeth, so that they cannot represent a 
“lower tone.” 


Unconvinced by Coleridge I had felt that the scene was a failure; yet in 
every such judgment there was an indefinable residue of doubt. For the 
scene had somehow a curiously provocative effect, leaving a feeling that it 
had eluded me. It reminded me of Maeterlinck’s The Sightless as being 
not the encounter between two dialectical fencers, but the talk of two people 
in the dark. Finally I arrived at the conclusion, whether right or wrong, 
that Ariel’s spell is on Antonio and Sebastian, though they deny it: and 
that Sebastian is hypnotised by Prospero through Antonio. 

We have seen hypnotic suggestion exerted by Prospero on Miranda 
when he charms her to sleep. It is a passage which requires careful read- 
ing, because, stage-directions being absent, we have to be sure that those 
supplied by commentators are in the spirit of the text. Thus in the re- 
cent Cambridge edition of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Professor Dover 
Wilson, we find, after the words “thou art inclined to sleep” the stage direc- 
tion “at a pass of his hands her eyes close, and presently she sleeps.” Mir- 
anda’s eyes never closed as the result of a magical pass unless it was made 
from a point invisible to her, since, when she awoke she attributed her 
sleep to the strangeness of Prospero’s story. Shakespeare knew that a 
Miranda who was knowingly and unprotestingly hypnotised could charm no 
one. Such a girl would have been as much a puppet as any spirit-slave of 
Prospero’s wand. But Miranda has an individuality of her own, for she 
quickly learns from Cupid to disobey her father. The inference is rather 
that the charm emanates from Prospero’s mere words, for they are subtly 
chosen. 


I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. (Miranda’s head droops) 

Here cease more questions; 
Thou art inclined to sleep; (In the tone of one observing, but 

really suggesting it) 
tis a good dulness, 
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And give it way: (Command in the disguise of advice) 
I know thou canst not choose. 
(Not heard by Miranda). 


The power of Prospero is not on Miranda alone. He is a divinity 
that shapes the ends of all in the play, either directly or through Ariel. On 
Alonso, Antonio, and Sebastian in particular he works in order to produce 
in them a change of heart. Ariel, as spokesman for Prospero, tells them 
“I have made you mad,” and their subsequent suicidal impulse is not the 
only madness to which the sprite refers. Alonso’s madness is the state of 
melancholy induced as a preparation for repentance. The madness of 
Antonio and Sebastian is in the same way a preliminary cathartic, a re- 
lease of certain subconscious impulses which can be driven out when ex- 
posed to the consciousness. Repentance ensues only when the sin is re- 
cognised and rejected. Freudian psychology is, after all, not so new in 
principle. Prospero has crystallised it in the words he applies to the 
sinners :— 

The charm dissolves apace, 
And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 


. Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. 


That is the cure; the diagnosis is given by Hamlet who tells us that the 
“pales and forts of reason” are broken down by the “o’ergrowth of some 
complexion.” Antonio, like Macbeth, is ambitious, and would have had 
Macbeth’s end but for Prospero’s intervention. He had wished to kill 
Prospero when he deposed him, but had been deterred by fear of popular 
indignation. The motive had been jealousy of a superior. Alonso, once 
his ally, is now his enemy because his superior. The murderous instinct 
wishes to repeat itself on Alonso, though disguising itself as the desire to 
benefit a friend. That is why Gonzalo is left for Sebastian’s sword. It 
is safe to prophesy that Sebastian would have ultimately shared Alonso’s 
fate. Macbeth, following this path, became a criminal lunatic, an indis- 
criminate slaughterer, his motive being blind fear of a rival. Sebastian 
also is like Macbeth in that his yielding to temptation is due to an evil 
predisposition. 


If Prospero is to work on Antonio, by casting on him a benevolent Ate 
which will materialise his evil possibilities and make them repulsive, he 
must have a suggestible nature. We find it is so and that Prospero is well 
aware of it, since he characterises his brother as one 


“Who having into truth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of his memory 

To credit his own lie.” 
The verbosity of his “strong imagination” in his persuasion of Sebastian 
works him to such a pitch of auto-suggestion that he believes his most 
absurd statements. For he is not particularly clever, Sebastian’s wit being 
the sharper. It is the latter who begins the jesting at Gonzalo, and whose 
jokes are the more acrid. When Gonzalo wakes to find the conspirators 
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with their swords drawn Sebastian invents the lions while Antonio merely 
arouses Gonzalo’s suspicion by his melodramatic exaggeration of the false- 
hood. When Ariel has fooled the castaways with the phantom banquet 
Sebastian first rushes out to “fight their legions o’er,’ Antonio being the 
“second.” He is, therefore, more sensitive, more individual, and conse- 
quently repents more deeply. 


By nature he would have been fitter to hypnotise Antonio: but Prospero 
causes Ariel to cast on him a waking sleep, a mental catalepsy, in which 
he can only hear himself speak without being able to govern his utter- 
ance. Surely this is a dramatisation of the subconscious, a kind of sec- 
ondary personality. If he is not thus alienated from himself how can he 
hear without criticism such nonsense as this:— 

She that is Queen of Tunis: she that dwells 
Ten leagues beyond man’s life; she that from Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post, 


(The man i’ the moon’s too slow) till new-born chins 
Be rough and razorable? 


This three-piled hyperbole must have been preposterous to any sane person 
who had just made the journey. The expression “The man i’ the moon’s 
too slow’ is mere gibberish. The moon covers the heavens in approxi- 
mately the same time as the sun. If so, for what is the moon too slow? 
Obviously to give Claribel news of the usurpation early enough to allow 
her to retaliate, that is to say, during her lifetime. Such an astronomical 
solecism would have been as absurd to Shakespeare as to us. The only 
inference is that Sebastian is too dazed to weigh the hyperboles of the self- 
persuaded Antonio, especially as the latter does not employ a readier and 
stronger argument. How much more convincing to have said, catching up 
Sebastian’s former words to Alonso,—“Claribel will never return to Naples. 
She is lost to an African, and the Neapolitans will never abide a black 
king.” 

It becomes doubtful, therefore, whether Aldis Wright is correct in not- 
ing on this passage:—‘Antonio’s language is intentionally exaggerated, and 
Sebastian is fully aware of it.” Such a comment is apt enough if the scene 
is one of skilful fence between two scoundrels, but Sebastian’s reply is 
stupor rather than skill :— 

What stuff is thisP How say you? 

’Tis true my brother’s daughter’s Queen of Tunis, 

So is she heir of Naples—’twixt which regions 

There is some space. 
Sebastian does not mean by the opening question “what stuff and non- 
sense is this?” but “what’s the substance of your remarks’?, as though he 
could not catch their drift. The stupidity may be simulated, it is true, 
but in the light of the scene as a whole it is unlikely, since Prospero in- 
forms us that Sebastian helped Alonso to oust him (V. 1. 73). He must 
therefore have actually been Antonio’s confederate. The same is true of 
his succeeding words. If not intentional decoys to elicit more downright 
statements from Antonio they must proceed from an induced vacuity of 


mind. 
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The whole scene conceived in this spirit, I venture to interpret as 
follows :— 

Sebastian begins by asserting that he is not sleepy. Ariel has cast on 
him a subtle influence, a waking sleep, slight at first, but gradually 
deepening. 

Prompted by Prospero, through Ariel, Antonio begins suggestion with 
“and yet methinks I see it in thy face,” thereby fixing Sebastian’s eye. 

Sebastian’s subjection is progressive. At first it is an unconscious de- 
scription of his own state 


This is a strange repose, to be asleep 
With eyes wide open. 


We often reveal ourselves by attributing to others our condition. But, 
in the main, Sebastian is still master of himself. He jests at Antonio’s 
vision of the golden crown with a pun:—Antonio, he says, speaks out of 
(as a result of) his sleep if he sees visions; but out of it (as not being in it) 
to judge by his appearance. 


It is Sebastian’s language which is to be “sleepy,” and his indication 
of his mental condition is caught up and applied by Antonio who tells him 
that he winks while he wakes. 

Sebastian’s joke “thou dost snore distinctly” signifies increasing rap- 
port. He is not yet wax to Antonio’s words, but his curiosity shows he 
is tending that way. 

Antonio’s next step is from suggestion to veiled command:— 

I am more serious than my custom: you 
Must be so too, if heed me. 
As long as there is jesting there is resistance. 

The words “which to do Trebles thee o’er” if retained indicate the re- 
linquishment of command for enticement. I incline, however, to Professor 
Dover Wilson’s reading “troubles thee o’er” (i.e., “is too much trouble for 
you”). Thus it becomes a taunt to provoke a disclaimer. 


Sebastian’s reply, “I am standing water” is best interpreted by Jephson 
as:—“I am stagnant, slow of understanding and action.” He goes so far 
as to accuse himself of “hereditary sloth.’ We have seen that Sebastian is 
really cleverer than Antonio; but Shakespeare wishes to indicate that Sebas- 
tian’s mind is now a tabula rasa, that he is ready to “lap up suggestion.” 

Waiting for this moment, Antonio again fixes him with his eye as is 
to be seen from the mechanical enthusiasm of Sebastian’s words:— 


The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
A matter from thee. 


The readiness to listen in “there’s meaning in thy snores” becomes im- 
patience to hear in 


and a birth indeed 
Which throes thee much to yield. 


Antonio has told him the truth. This blankness of mind is an evocation 
of his subconscious impulses, a “stripping” that “invests.” 
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Antonio’s next move is masterly. His contempt for Gonzalo as a 
professional persuader is a covert laying of any possible suspicion in Sebas- 
tian‘s mind that he is being persuaded. It is a favourite device of Shake- 
speare: Iago’s “honesty,” and Antony’s lack of “wit,” “words,” and “worth” 
are examples. 


The foregoing has been skirmish. The main attack now opens. The 
two chief resistances to be quelled in Sebastian are physical and moral fear. 


Physical fear may arise from contemplating the possibility of Clari- 
bel’s return to Naples. We have seen how Antonio deals with this far 
from imaginary danger. He directs on Sebastian’s dazed mind the artillery 
of mere noise, which, however, concludes with one effective projectile:— 

though some cast again 
And by that destiny to perform an act 


Whereof what’s past is prologue, what to come 
In yours and my discharge. 


With inimitable skill Shakespeare here blends two passages from Macbeth, 
the first where Macbeth’s murder, though as yet “fantastical,” rushes to his 
mind as the result of the partial fulfilment of the witches’ prophecy 

two truths are told 


As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme; 


the second, where Lady Macbeth imposes her will on her husband’s dis- 
tracted mind at their first meeting after the prophecy 


‘ - and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my despatch 


Antonio might equally have said “my discharge” instead of including 
Sebastian, for he is really the agent. 


Antonio’s next step while still dwelling on the distance between Naples 
and Junis is to utter the wish 
O, that you bore 

The mind that I do! What a sleep were this 

For your advancement! 
The wish for a fusion of their minds really commands Sebastian’s to be sub- 
ordinate to his own. The “sleep” that will advance Sebastian is not so 
much that of Alonso and Gonzalo as of himself, for Antonio does not in- 
tend to “let Sebastian wake” till the crime is committed. 


Antonio now proceeds to banish the moral fear, but as a preliminary, 
having used his eye to full effect, begins to employ gesture. To Sebastian’s 
words 

I remember 
You did supplant your brother Prospero 
Antonio replies 
And look how well my garments sit upon me! 
The clothes of the castaways had not suffered from the brine, but were 
“fresher than before.’ Antonio, having been on a festal journey, was clad 
in rich and royal attire, since Gonzalo says that they first donned their 
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garments “in Afric, at the marriage of the King’s fair daughter.” At this 
point in the scene he is probably meant to strut pompously, acting a little 
drama of self-satisfaction to impress Sebastian. We must remember here 
that Antonio is a superficial man. The “outward face of royalty” appealed 
to him as much as the tinsel garments impressed Stephano and Trinculo. 
He wishes to transmit the same feelings to Sebastian so that the moral 
fear will be forgotten in the material glamour. 

With regard to the moral fear which Antonio is to attack, a distinction 
must be made between a moral fear and a moral scruple. When Macbeth 
in pondering over the murder of Duncan remembers that he is his Sov- 
ereign’s kinsman, subject, and host, he is appealing to a moral fear, since the 
violation of these relations is likely to provoke retribution. “In these mat- 
ters we still have justice here.” When, however, he reflects on Duncan’s 
nobility of character and pictures to himself the universal pity that will 
be aroused by his murder, he is affected by a moral scruple. He has a 
genuine repulsion from the “horrid deed.” The latter, of course, is the 
nobler emotion, and it is doubtful whether hypnosis could ever overcome 
a really integral scruple. 


From what we know of Sebastian, his remark, “But for your con- 
sciencer” proceeds from a fear rather than a scruple. At any rate his atti- 
tude towards things impalpable is gross, as is to be seen from his remark 
after the spirits who bring in the banquet have vanished. 

Francisco: Yhey vanish’d strangely. 
Sebastian: No matter, since 
They have left their viands behind; for we have stomachs. 

His conscience is probably concerned with retribution, and is there- 
fore the easier to allay. Antonio attacks it by an exhibition of voluble 
callousness which contains, as in the exaggeration of the distance between 
Naples and Tunis, a certain proportion of nonsense. At least, in the fol- 
lowing words there is little or no meaning:— 

Twenty consciences 

That stand twixt me and Milan, candied be they 

And melt ere they molest. 
The voluminous comment on the italicised words in the Variorum edition 
shows that they are not understood. I do not believe they were meant to 
be understood. They are nonsensical bravado and achieve their object 
of browbeating Sebastian’s dazed mind. Touchstone treats William much 
in this way he robs him of Audrey. (A.Y.L—V.i.). 

The ruse precedes -what Antonio intends as a climax, a dramatic and 
commanding gesture :— 


there lies your brother 
No better than the earth he rests upon, 


eee ae ee Nl me eee ee tee wy a Onc) ew nt he 


Whom I, with this obedient steel, three inches of it, 
Can lay to bed for ever. 


This is strangely suggestive of Macbeth in one of his most histrionic 
moments :— 


Here lay Duncan 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood! 
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That which in Macbeth was an appeal to pity is used by Antonio to stifle 
it. The helplessness of the victims is a stimulus to the murderers. An- 
tonio’s “obedient” steel suggests obedience in Sebastian’s sword. 


The speech ends with another resort to a favourite trick of Shakespeare, 
which we saw him use when Antonio laughs at Gonzalo for being a “Der- 
suader.” 


_ For all the rest 
They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk. 


These words blind Sebastian to the fact that he is the victim of suggestion 
by making him believe he can exert it. 


It might not seem from Sebastian’s words “draw thy sword” that he is 
hypnotised, since he suggests the action. But it is probable that with the 
words 


; __ this obedient steel, 
Three inches of it, 
Antonio draws his sword slightly from the scabbard. Sebastian’s words, 
therefore, are merely the completion of Antonio’s gestural hint. That 
Antonio is really master of the situation is shown by his reply:—“draw 


together,” for though they seemingly draw by mutual consent, Sebastian is 
in fact mechanically following the motion of Antonio’s arm. He is to do 
the same in the intended attack on Gonzalo by imitating the motion of 
Antonio’s uplifted hand. 


And when I rear my hand, do you the like 
And fall it on Gonzalo 


Yet Sebastian’s reply, “O, but one word” might seem to refute the 
whole of the foregoing argument. How could he delay the action of him- 
self if he is hypnotised? This depends on the meaning of his interjection. 
If it is “I want a preliminary word with you,” then Sebastian is master 
of his wits. But the reply can equally mean, “You have only to utter 
the word and I obey.” The stage-direction “They talk apart” is not in 
the Folio, but has been added by Capell. This, no doubt, seemed to him 
necessary because there must be a gap in the action to allow time for 
Ariel’s song. But it is more in the picture to conceive Ariel 
as charming the conspirators to unconsciousness of the lapse of time. 
While Ariel sings his song they stand transfixed and mentally asleep. His 
last words, “Awake, Awake!” are addressed to them as much as to the 
sleepers. Antonio imagines that his reply “Then let us both be sudden” 
follows immediately on Sebastian’s “O, but one word.” The transfixed atti- 
tude is not without parallel. | Prospero charms Ferdinand in the same way, 
and Ariel later tells the bewitched castaways that their swords are “too 
massy for their strengths.” In these cases the victims were aware of their 
impotence because Prospero and Ariel were visible and explicit, but here 
Ariel is invisible and implicit. 
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As for the extinction of the sense of time, there is something much akin 
to it in the attitude of Alonso when Ariel disappears after pronouncing the 
doom of the offenders. Gonzalo finds him in a “strange stare.” Although 
Ariel was visible and audible, the moment he has vanished Alonso seems 
to have forgotten all about him. He seems to be absorbed in a semi- 
trance; and the sub-conscious reverberations of Prospero’s name are con- 
nected not with Ariel, but with the elements. That Ariel has this numb- 
ing influence on the mind is shown by the fact that the purposed suicide of 
Alonso, and, (as Gonzalo seems to fear) of Antonio and Sebastian, is the 
result of Ariel’s suggestion, 


Even with such-like valour men hang and drown 
Their proper selves, 


Gonzalo’s words:— 


And hinder them from what this ecstasy 
May now provoke them to, 


are clearly an echo of Horatio’s fears for Hamlet:— 


What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff, 

That beetles o’er his base into the sea? 

And there assume some other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason, 
And draw you into madness? 


and, of course, into a fatal plunge. 


With the words “Awake! Awake!” Ariel withdraws his influence from 
the sleepers and conspirators alike. This does not mean, however, that 
Sebastian forgets the colloquy he has just had with Antonio, since later both 
refer to it and resolve on a second attempt. Though I have called this a 
hypnosis scene I do not use the term with scientific exactness. If Sebastian 
had been thrown into a state of complete passivity and unconsciousness he 
wauld have remembered nothing on awaking. For Shakespeare’s purpose it 
is sufficient that Sebastian’s will has been completely paralysed. 


As soon as Ariel’s spell is withdrawn the waking Sebastian shows that 
his wit is readier than that of Antonio. He skilfully invents the roaring of 
the lions (no doubt the sub-conscious echoes of Ariel’s song) while Antonio, 
now relying only on his own mind, so exaggerates the falsehood as to 
arouse Gonzalo’s suspicion. 


The object of Prospero in allowing, even prompting, these suggestions 
of murder was, as has been said, to prepare the way for the conspirators’ 
repentance by making them condemn their sub-conscious potentialities at 
the bar of their reason. This is the meaning of Gonzalo’s noble words 
that all had found themselves “when no man was his own.” Prospero 
himself is included in this. He found his dukedom, his real dignity, “in a 
poor isle” by submitting his fury to his reason and learning to forgive. 

Sebastian in this scene brings to mind Pentheus under the influence of 


Dionysus. It would be interesting to know what acquaintance with Euri- 
pides Shakespeare had. 
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RESEARCHES AND REPORTS. 
I—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAMS. 


By R. F. Fortune, M.A., the Psychology Laboratory, Victorian 
University College, Wellington, N.Z. 


“Find out all about dreams and you will know all about insanity.” 
—Hughlings Jackson. 


My chief purpose in this paper is to reveal a hitherto unobserved 
mechanism of a certain class of dreams arising from mental conflict. In 
these dreams a repressed tendency finds release by becoming confounded 
with a second tendency symbolically similar, but actually unrelated to it, 
and differing from it in that it is not subjected to repression. Between 
these two tendencies there is always a community of affect. In these 
dreams two experiences or sets of experiences come together and merge 
their identity so effectively that one of them formerly repressed shakes off 
its former repression with its former identity. The two experiences are 
cognitively remotely connected; but affectively they are closely related. 
It is literally as if a prisoner were to escape his warders by assuming the 
garments, and counterfeiting the appearance of, a visitor who was very 
like him in one particular, but only superficially like him in another. In 
these dreams the rejected impulse of a mental conflict finds hallucinatory 
expression in a disguised form. Suppose that a man is torn between a 
desire to give his adherence to a branch of the Church and a misgiving 
that it should be given to the Rationalist Press Association, and suppose 
that finally he gives it to the Church. He will dream that he becomes a 
Rationalist, but the concession will be made evasively. Suppose the Presi- 
dent of the Rationalist Association is a Sir James Hogg. He may dream 
that in company with members of the R.P.A. he is visiting a pig farm that 
he once inspected, it might be years before. On that occasion he was 
greatly impressed with the cleanliness of the animals. Or suppose that a 
scientist, named Rivers, is torn between a desire to prosecute his researches 
undisturbed and a desire to accept the Presidency of a learned society. He 
decides to reject the office. He will dream that he is elected President; 
but again the contradictory concession to his actual course of action will 
be evasive. He may dream that a man called S. Poole is elected, because 
Stanley Pool is the centre of a great system of rivers, and because pools 
and rivers are alike in that both are aggregations of water. In both these 
dreams two superficially related experiences come together and one of 
them that had been repressed during waking is no longer repressed during 
sleep because of its novel setting in a new relation. 


In these dreams arising from mental conflict we are the antipodes of 
our waking selves. There is frequently a mental revolution between 
sleeping and waking that is as demonstrable as the rotation of the earth. 
Let me take some examples. Maury1 (p. 61) says that his dreams make 
him the victim of the very superstitions that that he attacks when waking. 
Heine seems to have dreamt similarly. 
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“T dreamt that I was God, Himself 
Whom endless joy immerses; 
And all the angels sat about 
And praised my verses,” ; 
he tells us, a confession of comingled egotism and credulity that was by 


no means true to his waking scepticism. 1, who, like Maury and Heine, 
know of no evidence for the existence of God or of immortality, become a 
defender of Christianity in dreams. Alice Meynell,4 on the other hand, 
who is known as a poet of deep religious sincerity, tells that 


“T dreamt (no ‘dream’ awake—a dream indeed) 

A wrathful man was talking in the park: 

’Where are the Higher Powers who know our need 
And leave us in the dark? 

There are no Higher Powers; there is no heart 

In God, no love’—his oratory here 

Taking the paupers’ and the cripples’ part 
Was broken by a tear.’”* 


Graves3 (pp. 24-6) quotes the case of a teetotaler who dreams that he 
returns to his unregenerate drinking habits. Freud1 (pp. 193-5), after 
contracting a very painful furuncle on the perineum, dreams that he is rid- 
ing a horse. Wittels5 says that the split between Freud and Adler was 
partly due to Adler’s adherence to the Social Democratic Party. In “The 
Interpretation of Dreams” Freud relates a dream in which it is assumed 
that he himself is a Social Democrat (p. 140). Pear,6 after deciding to 
relinquish some projected work on the lines of Shelford Bidwell’s investi- 
gations, dreams that he continues it. Po-chu-I (for whose dream I am 
indebted to Mr. Arthur Waley)? relates:— 


“At night in my dream | stoutly climbed a mountain, 
Going out alone with my staff of holly-wood. 

A thousand crags, a hundred hundred valleys— 

In my dream journey, none were unexplored. 

And all the while my feet never grew tired 

And my step was as strong as in my young days. 


In the day my feet are palsied and tottering; 
In the night my steps go striding over the hills. 
As day and night are divided into equal parts— 
Between the two I get as much as | lose. 
There is the compensatory theory of dreams. It may be found also 


in Maurice Nicoll’s little book, “Dream Psychology.” I may add, as most 
of my readers will be well aware, that Rivers’ dream of the election of S. 
Poole to the Presidency of the learned society is not imaginary. It may 
be found? (pp. 9-10) with a number of other dreams of conflict inversion 
in that very fascinating, though largely erroneous book, “Conflict and 
Dream.”’+ Particularly his Pacifist dream is of interest. Rivers was an 
officer in the R.A.M.C. in the late war and a man convinced that the war 
was just and should be fought to a finish. I who, though not a Quaker, 
share the Quaker belief in non-resistance and in the uselessness and immor- 


*I am indebted to Mr. Alfred Meynell for permission to use this poem. 
Owing to lack of space, I have not reproduced Mrs. Meynell’s' sonnet, Renounce- 
ment, a fine statement of the theory of repression and its release in dreaming. 

See also the dream of the Norwegian with Scott, pp. 168-4, a particularly 
fine example of mental revolution. 
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ality of war, dream an intense hatred of Germany, whereas Rivers dreamt 
a liking for Germany.2 (pp. 117-127 and p. 165 et seq.). 


There is a wealth of truth in the old saying that dreams go by con- 
traries. It is true that no psychologist believes that dreaming of a fun- 
eral signifies a marriage, or that dreaming of a birth signifies a death, or 
that, as Artemidorus thought, to dream of obstruction from an adversary 
betokens a speedy despatch of business, or in similar facile interpretations. 
But, in the sense that if we are strongly founded in some religious per- 
suasion, in dreams we become agnostic; that if we wish to “écraser l’infame,” 
in dreams we become pietistic, and the like, it is entirely true that there is 
a class of dreams that does go by contraries. For it is contraries that are 
repressed, and that find release during sleep. As Graves neatly puts it:— 
“When a person is in a conflict between two selves, and one self is stronger 
than the other through waking life, the weaker side becomes victorious in 
the dream” (p. 24). Freud attempts to say the same thing when he 
says that “the sleeping state makes dream-formation possible by diminish- 
ing the endopsychic censor.”1 (p. 416). The rejected lover, for instance, 
who has succeeded in banishing his former attachment, will dream himself 
into it again. Now hitherto there have been two questions arising from 
these facts that have not been stated. The first of these is:—how can a 
weaker tendency overcome a stronger in dreams? What mental readjust- 
ment enables an agnostic to become a Christian, a pacifist to become a 
militarist, a teetotaller to become a drunkard, a misogynist to become a 
lover, and vice-versa? Stated so it would seem incredible were it not a 
fact. The second question is this:—Why does a weaker tendency over- 
come a stronger in dreams? Why does it obtain release from its repres- 
sion? I have already summarised the answer that my evidence gives to 
this first question. Let me proceed to document it. 

First it were best that I should define clearly the few technical terms 
that I shall find it impossible to avoid. Repression may be defined as the 
deliberate refusal to consider a certain line of thought or action on account 
of its incompatibility with an alternative preferred line of thought or 
action. It may be exemplified by the attitude of a Christian towards the 
problem of evil, or by the attitude of a soldier in trench warfare towards his 
own tendency towards flight. The terms censor and censorship I shall 
use to mean that side to a mental conflict which is in the ascendant during 
waking. The weaker side to the conflict, the side repressed during waking, 
I shall call the submergent, in preference to Freud’s term, which is derived 
from the erroneous hypothesis that all dreams are wish-fulfilments. I pro- 
ceed now without further delay to the evidence. 


The Dream of the Library Disorder. 

In this first dream I find myself in the library at Victoria University 
College in deep theological altercation with the chief librarian. We move 
away towards the west end of the room to consult the library Bible. While 
our backs are turned a student jumps on a chair an ddelivers an address 
on the advantages of agnosticism to the users of the library, who rapidly 
gather around him. I become infuriated at this and level a banana, 
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revolver-fashion, at the group. They become intimidated and return to 
their work. When order is restored | mount the chair in my turn and 
deliver a counter-address on the great truth and advantages of the Christian 
religion. 


This dream nicely reverses my waking opinion. Earlier in 1923, when 
the dream occurred, I had moved at the College Debating Society “that 
social progress has been retarded rather than advanced by the Christian 
religion.” That was, and is, my sincere conviction. In that year I 
was assistant librarian at Victoria College, and a part of my duty was to 
keep order in the library. A disorder in the library was a hateful thing 
for me to contemplate. In the dream agnosticism is inextricably con- 
founded with this abhorrent thing—the agnostic address is an infringement 
of the library administration which it was my duty to protect. Dreams 
often confuse absurdly remote and different things. That is why they 
seem so foolish. What could be more remote than agnosticism and a riot 
in a college library? Is it not utter foolishness to confound them so! That 
is the unscientific outlook. Let me take a more deterministic standpoint. 
Here are two apparently dissimilar things conjoined—why? My agnosti- 
cism is ultimately based on the belief that the whole universe is an un- 
guided and more or less chaotic disorder. In this dream I lose my agnos- 
ticism and turn to Christianity. To one who seriously entertains the very 
alluring hypothesis that God is in His Heaven and that all’s right with the 
world (as I do in my dream) it is a hateful thing to be confronted with the 
stark and inexorable reality—the whole of animate nature, co-operating in 
part, it is true, yet nevertheless red in tooth and claw, advancing Jugger- 
naut fashion by the ruthless extermination of all but the fit or cunning— 
or alternatively declining by the propagation of weak and unfit stocks— 
and all this misery to the final end of nullity and nothing when organic 
life, imprisoned by the vast and impregnable wall of airless space shall have 
perished from an earth as cold and as barren as its satellite, the moon. It 
is all a vast, useless and unnecessary disorder, and hateful, hateful—just as 
the imaginary library disorder of the dream would have been hateful had 
it occurred in actuality and not merely in imagination. In the dream I 
was deluded into thinking the library disorder was occurring in actuality. 
Accordingly it aroused my resentment. And because, from the Christian 
standpoint, the disordered universe that is the result of the viewpoint of 
physics and biology is hateful, and from the standpoint of an assistant libra- 
rian a disorder in a college library was hateful, the two were confounded in 
the dream. Hatred was the bond between them, and the fact that both 
were states of disorder. I repress all belief in Christianity because, if I 
believe in a deliberate and foresighted creation of the universe I must be- 
lieve, for right or for wrong, that its Creator is a Demon, and hate Him 
and His handicraft accordingly. While waking I do not indulge this hatred. 
I regard the sum of things impersonally. I prefer to attribute evil to blind 
force rather than to deliberate foresight. 1 am too convinced an agnostic 
to do otherwise, and it was two years afterwards before I saw that I had 
really been venting a repressed sentiment dependent upon a continued 


uf 
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attachment to the Christian faith in this dream. For mark how cunningly 
and adroitly it is vented! It is confused and confounded with a far more 
open and legitimate hatred of a library disorder, which is a microcosm, as 
it were, of the universal disorder. In the dream two experiences or sets 
of experiences come together and merge their identity so thoroughly that if 
one of them was previously repressed, it now shakes loose its former re- 
pression with its former identity. It is literally as if a prisoner were to 
escape the warders by donning the garments and assuming the appearance 
of a visitor. These two merging experiences are slightly like each other 
(in the above dream both are states of disorder), but their main bond of 
union is the common affect or feeling in which they both participate. In 
the above dream both disorders are objects of hatred. 


Reverting now to my original problem—how is the endopsychic censor 
diminished during sleepP How does the weaker tendency overcome the 
stronger? How, in this case, is agnosticism diminished during sleep? How 
is it overcomer It is diminished and vanquished because it is confounded 
with an experience symbolically representative of the experience it represses, 
which resembles the repressed experience slightly from a cognitive standpoint. 
and shares the same affect or feeling with it. The experience arousing the 
objectionable affect, or feeling of hatred, or fear, or sex, or what not, that 
is repressed during the day is represented during the night by a less re- 
pressed experience symbolically similar, which shares its affect, and this less 
repressed experience in turn is confounded with the censorship and so carries 
to the censorship the objectionable affect of the repressed tendency. So 
the censorship is renderd abortive and the repressed tendency finds substi- 
tutory vent. That is how an agnostic can turn round to Christianity, how 
a Christian can turn agnostic, how a militarist can become pacifist, and vice 
versa ina dream. It is the solution of a phenomenon that was mysterious. 
I have called the repressed tendency (in the above dream the hatred of a 
disordered universe which the belief in a God who presumably need not 
have had it so, engenders) the submergent. Then I may formulate the 
law of dream revolution as follows:— 


In the dream the submergent overthrows the censorship by causing a 
less repressed surrogate experience of its own affect, and of some slight 
intellectual similarity to itself, to be confounded with the censorship. In 
this way the affect proper to the submergent is communicated to the cen- 
sorship. So by enveloping the stronger side to the conflict with its own 
affect the weaker side becomes victorious in the dream. 


The fact embodied in this law that the connection between dream 
imagery is, in the main, association not by contiguity or similarity, but by 
community of affect, has often been noted before. In an excerpt from 
“Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, and the Investigation of 
Truth,” by J. Abercrombie, contained in a book of compilation published 
in 18658 | find the following:—“Recent events and recent mental emotions 
mingled up into one continuous series or with each other, or with old events, 
by means of some feeling which had been in a greater or less degree allied 
to each of them, though in other respects they were entirely unconnected 
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The only bond between these occurrences was that each of them 
gave rise to a similar kind of emotion, and the train was probably excited 
by some bodily feeling of uneasiness, perhaps an oppression of the stomach, 
at the time when the dream occurred.” 


Ribot noted the same fact in his “Essai sur l’imagination creatrice.” 
Badouin’s “Studies in Psycho-Analysis” is virtually an attempt to explain 
dreams in terms of affective association without the Freudian mechanisms 
of censorship and symbolism. Dreverl9 notes that “similar feeling or 
‘affect’ may bring together many strange bed-fellows from the point of 
view of waking conscious life;” and no doubt further support could be col- 
lected, although there are many observers who are disposed to admit of no 
connection whatsoever in dream imagery, and others who prefer the deter- 
ministic view, but who regard the affective aspect of dreams as unimport- 
ant. It is, however necessary to note, not so much 'the general fact of 
affective association but the particular mechanism of this association 
whereby a repressed tendency is counfounded mainly, but not exclusively, 
by affective association with an unrepressed tendency, and so evades its 
repression. 


The Dream of the German Broil. 


In this second dream I am debating the relative advantages of a French 
and a German college. It is the time of the Great War, and | am going 
overseas to proceed with my studies. Relatives in France and relatives in 
Germany have invited me to stay with them. I pay a preliminary visit of 
inspection to both colleges. The French college is on the flat in the heart 
of the town. The German college is on the brow of a hill accessible only 
by a steeply inclined tram line. I think that the flat site is very conveni- 
ent. On the other hand, the hillside trams which lead to the German 
college run very close to the home of my German relatives. Finally, after 
some wavering, I decide that as France is our ally and Germany our enemy, 
I shall go to the German college, and by this act of magnanimity show my 
freedom from the narrow nationalistic prejudices then convulsing the world 
and embroiling it in wholesale destruction. I arrive at the home of my 
German relatives. They receive me frigidly. X, a New Zealand lecturer 
of mine, is staying with them also. He completely ignores me. I know 
no German, and no one makes any friendly advances. I make some 
embarrassed remarks. One of them is very foolish, so X translates it de- 
risively and every one laughs heartily at me. I go away fora walk. Men 
lounging around the shop verandahs quickly detect that I am an alien and 
an enemy, and raise a hue and cry. I shake them off after a rapid chase, 
and arrive at the outskirts of the town where the roads are lined with haw- 
thorn hedges. I return home by unfrequented ways after dusk. My re- 
latives and X ignore me as before. Next morning early | set out for the 
German university college. I board a tram and proffer English money 
for my fare. The conductor stops the car and orders me off. I ascend 
another car. The conductor refuses my English small change, eyes me 
with suspicion, and refuses to let me down at the college entrance. Instead 
he runs the car through the front doors and into the interior of the build- 
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ing. A gigantic wicker-work cage, shaped like a huge waste paper basket, is 
suspended about ten feet above the ground by taut steel ropes attached to 
the rafters. Into this cage the conductor hurls me. He then runs the car 
away. The car rails double back after it, and I am left with no means of 
exit. Various officials come to inspect me there. Some eye me sus- 
Ppiciously, others derisively. Some ask very intimate questions. After I 
have stayed aloft a long time, they release me and throw me ignominously 
from the front door of the building. 


Immediately before retiring on the night of this dream | had been 
reading an article in the College magazine entitled, “This War—What 
Forr’11 It dealt with the muddled diplomacy that nearly precipitated war 
between Britain and Turkey in 1922. It advocated a specific pacifism for 
each particular war in place of a vague “fair weather” pacifism that con- 
demned war in the abstract, but made exceptions in individual cases. It 
advocated the purging of school histories from nationalistic bias, instancing 
our attitude towards Germany in particular, and finished by quoting 
Romain Rolland: “To build higher and stronger, dominating the injustice 
and hatred of nations, the walls of that city wherein the souls of the whole 
world may assemble.” This article had evoked my strong sympathy, the 
more so since, during 1923, I had done my best to disclaim the “one-guilty 
nation myth” and the policy of sustaining national hatreds, in such small 
way as | could, namely by acting as secretary to a student body whose ob- 
ject was to raise funds to alleviate student distress in Germany. 


In the dream all this is changed. The dream opens with international- 
ism in the ascendant, as it had been during waking. But it only states this 
-attitude to reverse it immediately. Internationalism, the endopsychic cen- 
sor in this instance, expresses itself in the literal acceptation of the old 
Tory taunt: “If you love your enemy why don’t you go to live with him”? 
I go to Germany rather than to France. The relatives in both countries are 
fictitious. Their only ground in fact is a paternal great grandfather with 
whose history I had only recently become acquainted, a Comte Debus, who 
fled the Revolution, married into a German family and emigrated to Aus- 
tralia. Yet though I go to Germany in the dream | still remain in New 
Zealand. The German college is situated in Wellington. Its architecture 
and environs are those of an institution I once attended. The steeply in- 
clined tram line runs between the town on the flat and the residential quar- 
ter on the hill where this institution is situated. X—was, in my time, a 
lecturer in this institution. I had quarrelled with this man. He had at- 
tempted to compel me to excise from a report of mine on a second insti- 
tution over which he had charge a fact detrimental to one of his colleagues 
and indirectly to his own administration. The fact concerned the flog- 
ging of a boy for absenting himself from school once a fortnight and stub- 
bornly refusing to offer an excuse. The reason what that his only outer 
garment had to be washed, and the boy would not tell the truth, and was 
too downright to invent an excuse. He was an exceptionally sensitive 
boy (his 1.Q., for example, according to the Stanford Revision, was 151), 
and repeated flogging and unnecessary stricture sent him home every day in 
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tears, and led to a permanent defect in speech. In investigating the cause 
of his stammering | discovered these facts and insisted, in direct defiance 
of X—, on making the matter public. The Principal of the institution, 
naturally enough, was compelled to support a colleague, right or wrong. The 
result was that I came to hate the place intensely, the more so since the 
standard of lecturing was usually low, and on occasion annoyingly so. The 
gigantic wicker-work basket of the dream is an enlargement of the waste 
paper basket in the Principal’s office. My imprisonment therein, the butt 


of a humiliating inquisition, is a good and true representation of my feel- 


ings on the occasion of the interview which was the sequel of my defiance 
of X—. 


As the first dream reversed my religious opinions, the second dream 
reverses my political opinions in the sphere of foreign affairs. From a tol- 
eration of a Jate enemy I turn to a complete hatred of all things German. 
1 go to Germany and find the people inhospitable, uncharitable and violent, 
and I resent their conduct bitterly. As in the former dream the agnostic 
censorship was confounded with a hateful disorder in the college library, so 
in this dream the internationalistic censorship is confounded with an insti- 
tution that I once hated heartily. In both dreams the things that, right or 
wrong, I hold worthy, agnosticism and internationalism, are confounded 
with things that I hold in detestation, a library disorder and a certain insti- 
tution respectively. In both dreams the things that, right or wrong, I 
hold unworthy, Christianity and nationalism, are released from repression, 
and overcome their constraining censorships now rendered powerless by 
their alliance with objects of unrepressed hatred. As in the former dream 
hatred was the bond of union between the submergent (a disorder and an 
evil created by a God who could presumably have had it otherwise) and the 
dream surrogate that symbolically represented the submergent (the disorder 
in the college library), so in this dream hatred is the bond of union between 
the submergent, hatred of Germany, and the dream surrogate, symbolically 
representative of the submergent, the Wellington institution. As in the 
former dream the surrogate of the submergent is less repressed than the 
submergent, so in this dream the hatred of the lecturing institution was open 
and unconcealed, while hatred of Germany, on the other hand, was, and is, 
a feeling that I despise and repress. So open and unrepressed on the other 
hand was my contempt for the institution in question that the Principal 
told me before | left that no student had ever before taken the liberties 
there that I had. In this dream again a strongly repressed experience and 
an entirely unrepressed experience merge their identity so effectively that 
the repressed experience shakes loose its former repression with its former 
identity. Or, in more detail, a strongly repressed experience is represented 
by a less repressed surrogate experience of identical affect, which, being con- 
founded with the repressing force, envelops it with the affect of the ex- 
perience that it, the repressing force, represses. As in the former dream, 
the surrogate and the submergent are slightly alike cognitively. Both the 
German college and the Wellington institution are teaching institutions. 
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Their great likeness lies, however, in the common affect in which they both 
participate. Both are objects of hatred. 


The Dream of the Library Vandalism. 

In this third dream I pass from religion and politics to a more per- 
sonal content. | have secretively let into the college library certain students 
that | thought I could trust. But they remove several window panes and 
smash the stained and frosted glass in other places. Then they set ladders 
up to the gaps and climb out through them on to the roof. After locking 
up the doors I meet in the passage two ladies, Professor Kirk’s daughter 
and Professor Tennant’s wife. As I pass down the stairs Professor Kirk, 
seated at the foot, remarks loudly: “What’s Fortune been doing in the 
library at this time of the night?” 


I awoke here, fearful, ran over the dream in my mind, and fell asleep 
before I could record it. The same dream still continued when I awoke 
some time later. 

I] am in the library and the glass is still unrepaired. Students are in 
studying. But instead of supervising the room and keeping order I am 
with the vandals of the former dream dancing barefoot in a ring by the 
east table. Z distinctly says: “I had no reputation to lose any way; | 
didn’t care what I did.’ The others express the same opinion. I feel my 
wretched position by contrast. Professor Kirk comes up and says: “I 
want to see you outside, Fortune,” I reply: “In a moment when I put on 
my shoes and socks.” I go out to look for him through passages, class- 
rooms, laboratories, but I find him nowhere. 

I awoke bathed in a cold perspiration and noted quickened heart beat 
_and breathing. The evening of these two dreams I had thoughtlessly left 
on the lights of the library for over three quarters of an hour after closing 
time. My superior, the chief librarian, discovered this and came over in 
a white rage. He succeeded in intimidating me somewhat, though I con- 
cealed my fear and put a somewhat careless face on it. There was the 
danger that my carelessness might be reported to the Professorial Board. 
Nevertheless I affected to pass the matter off as a trifle. The censorship 
in this instance is my reluctance to display fear, and my appearing to mini- 
mise the offence accordingly. 

Professor Kirk had not taken me to task over the matter, although as 
he was chairman of the Library Board, he would have had to do so had it 
been reported. He had been associated with his daughter in connection 
with the library once, and once only. Professor Tennant’s wife was then 
also present. That occasion was a conversazione that was held at the close 
of the Wellington meeting of the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in the summer vacation, in January 1923. At this Con- 
versazione, which was managed by Professor Kirk, I had been (for a part 
of the time) responsible for the care of the library until a very much later 
hour than usual. This was the only occasion, other than the inadvertent 
one on the evening of the dream, during my two years as assistant librarian, 
that the closing hour had been later than 9.30 p.m. I was new to the work 
at the time of the Conversazione, and was in some needless fear over the 
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trust. Particularly I had been warned that the bandsmen stationed in the 
library, or the visitors, might handle or displace books or periodicals. The 
submergent was the repressed fear aroused by the discovery of an illegiti- 
mate opening of the library till a later hour than usual. The less repressed 
surrogate of the submergent in the dream was the solitary legitimate open- 
ing of the library till a later hour than usual. In addition to the cognitive 
similarity between the more repressed experience and the less repressed sur- 
rogate, there was the similarity of affect, the fear in which both participate. 
The fear thus detached from a repressed, because illegitimate late opening, 
to an unrepressed, because legitimate late opening, is confounded with the 
censorship (my taking reckless liberties with the regulations), and these lib- 
erties of letting my friends in after hours and dancing with them lead to 
fear arousing consequences. I veer right about from the cool insouciance 
I adopted when my mistake was discovered to fear that left me bathed in 
a cold sweat. 


From these three dreams several conclusions of importance must be 
drawn. In the first place, as Rivers contends, all dreams are not derived 
from repressed wishes. In dreams release may be afforded to repressed 
hatred and repressed fear. So far Rivers is correct, Freud incorrect. On 
the other hand it is patent that these dreams are not solutions of conflicts 
any more than they are wish-fulfilments. It would be more correct to say 
that they are revolutions of conflict. Here Graves is correct as against 
Rivers and Freud. In passing it may be noticed that if dreams were wish- 
fulfilments or solutions of problems it would not be advantageous biolog- 
ically to forget them on waking, unless all wishes were reprehensible and all 
solutions of problems undesirable. 


In the second place, Rivers’ theory that the symbolism of dreams is a 
regression to a lowel level of thinking is invalidated. Symbolism is, together 
with affective association, a means of linking together two experiences, one 
repressed, one unrepressed, with the result that one of them escapes re- 
pression in an evasive manner. The facts are closer to Freud’s theory of 
a symbolic evasion of the censorship than Rivers’ proposed alternative to 
the hypothesis of the censorship and its evasion. It may be noticed that 
if Rivers’ theory were true the fact that dreams almost invariably deal with 
recent conflicts would conflict with the theory that dreams regress to an in- 
fantile level of thought; for the regression to such a level should cut off 
all reference to recent mental experience. 


In the third place it becomes evident that the repressed tendency does 
more than evade the censorship. It censors the censorship. It envelops 
the censorship with its own affect by causing a substitute of like affect to 
be confounded with its repressing tendency. This substitute is sym- 
bolically a complete reversal of the censorship. Here then is an import- 
ant addition to Freud’s theory. 

In the fourth place the conception of Freud and Rivers that the ten- 
sion between censorship and submergent prevents the development of affect 
must be entirely reconsidered. Affect is the main bond between the sub- 
mergent and its symbolic representative. The censorship does not dam 
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back the stream of affect entirely. It is merely an obstacle that compels 
the flow of affect to take a devious course. Freud and Rivers themselves 
agree that there are exceptions to the supposed law of no affect. The 
fear of the nightmare is due to “the censor being entirely or partially over- 
powered” and “the dream consciousness having reached a solution con- 
trary to the desires most prominent and most potent in the sleeper’s con- 
sciousness when awake.” But we have seen that there is this revolution 
of censorship and submergent in all this class of dreams arising from mental 
conflict. It is not peculiar to nightmare. 


In the fifth place it is apparent that the purpose of symbolism is not 
mainly the guarding of sleep. _It is obvious that if a weaker tendency over- 
comes a stronger it can only do so in an evasive or symbolic manner. The 
primary purpose of symbolism is the release of a repressed tendency. Why 
such release is necessary is a question that I must revert to at a later stage. 


In the sixth place it is to be noted that Freud’s practice of lengthy free 
association to every element of the manifest content is unnecessary. One 
association explains the dream, the association which relates the submergent 
to the unrepressed experience which symbolically represents it and which is 
confounded with the censorship. 


Proceeding from criticism to construction | may now answer the first 
question that | raised earlier in this paper. How can a weaker tendency 
overcome a stronger in dreams? This is possible because the weaker ten- 
dency, the submergent, causes a less repressed tendency of like affect and of 
some slight cognitive similarity to itself to be confounded with the stronger 
repressing tendency, the censorship. So the affect of the submergent en- 
velops the censorship, and the repressing force is disarmed by being per- 
vaded with that same reprehensible affect against which it was directed 
during waking. 

A new terminology will probably be found necessary to state this law 
of dream formation succinctly. 1 would suggest that the following tech- 
nical terms be adopted. The representation of the repressed submergent 
by a less repressed experience of the same affect and of a slight cognitive 
similarity might be called “surrogation.” The less repressed surrogate 
experience might be called the “surrogate.” The conjunction of the cen- 
sorship with the surrogate might be called “envelopment.” Then the 
revolution of attitude in dreams may be said to take place by surrogation 
and envelopment. 

Before bringing under consideration the second question as to why the 
weaker tendency should obtain release from repression during sleep I shall 
cite two dreams further. 

The Dream of Irises. 

In this fourth dream I am speaking at a public gathering in favour 
of the Labour Party. Then I am climbing, climbing, continually climbing 
a jong ladder. At the top J] mount into a great cluster of large red roses, 
very fragrant and extending away a great distance on either side. I 
descend the ladder. Half way down is a long bed of white lilies. 1 descend 
through them and come at the foot of the ladder to a great bed of irises, 
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deep blue irises extending, a solid mass of colour, as far as I can see in 
either direction. 


I awoke with a vague impression that I had come from a dream of 
unusual beauty. Then that riot of colour came back, first the irises, then 
the lilies, then the roses and their fragrance, heavy like that of the white 
China rose, and then very vaguely as from a great distance the public 
meeting where | had spoken in favour of the Labour Party. Then I con- 
sidered the dream as a whole, or rather the word “irises” recurred with 
such determined perseveration that I could think of nothing else. Then 
in a flash the dream was as clear as the day. Irises, irises—flags. Red, 
white and blue flowers, and the alternative name for the blue iris was flag! 
As with my other three dreams one association was sufficient to explain 
the dream. It invariably comes almost instantaneously, or not at all. 

In noting the dream | was struck especially by the fact that the blue 
irises and the white lilies were not there when I climbed the ladder. The 
dream does note hesitate to outrage common-sense if by so doing it may 
preserve the traditional order—red, white and blue. The clear recollection 
of the flowers as compared with the vague recollection of the speech at the 
public meeting is a fact that will become clearer when it becomes even 
more apparent that the flowers express a sentiment very much opposed to 
that of the speech in favour of the Labour Party. 


All that remains is to recount the waking occurrences that precipitated 
the mentai conflict which gave birth to the dream. Five days before I 
had been staying with some acquaintances. An election was approaching, and 
it appeared that their vote was Conservative whereas mine was Labour. 
Charges of increasing their own salaries immediately upon attaining power 
were made against various Labour leaders. To me that argument did not 
affect the issue. I tactlessly resorted to a tu quoque argument, and spoke 
of the Royal Family as a National Extravagance. In consequence I was 
hotly accused of disloyalty, told that only considerations of hospitality and 
the age of my hosts prevented violence being done then and there, my dis- 
loyalty was attributed to the University College I attend, and wishes for 
the hanging of the persons there allegedly responsible expressed. In short 
I provoked an outburst of crude emotional intolerance centering round the 
idea that I was a traitor and a renegade and a simpleton who had been led 
astray by other less simple traitors and renegades. 


The day before the dream I had stirred the embers of this outburst by 
reading the electioneering literature of both the Conservative and Labour 
parties. I thought the Conservative platform was very weak. They were 
well content to let ill alone. The Labour Party on the other hand wanted 
to bring in promising innovations, such as saving the farmers two and a half 
million pounds a year by having all land transferred through a State Land 
Transfer Office, instead of through the hands of private land agents. The 
Conservative attack was in comparison emotional. Labour was alleged 
to be ruled from Moscow and accused of aiming at the destruction of all 
religion. Neither of these statements was true, and if the latter had been 
true it would not have diverted my vote from Labour, since it is my sine 
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cere hope that all religion will ultimately be destroyed. One sentence from 
the attack on Labour’s religious orthodoxy, a part of the second com- 
mandment from the decalogue of the Socialist Sunday Schools, may espec- 
ially have awakened the five days’ old conflict :— 


“Thou shalt not be a patriot, for a patriot is an international 
blackleg.” 


On the whole I agreed with that sentiment. In the dream I no longer 
agree. A mental upheaval takes place, and the Labour Party is closely 
associated with patriotism of the flag displaying type. 

In the dream the principles of the Labour Party are the censorship. 
Conventional patriotism is the submergent. The censorship is briefly ex- 
pressed at the beginning of the dream, as in the dream where I visit Ger- 
many; then, as before, it is abruptly reversed. The submergent, my re- 
pressed patriotism, comes forth in a disguised flag of roses and lilies and 
irises. The flag of flowers, in the dream recognised as such, is the surro- 
gate of the submergent. In this dream the surrogate is imaginary and not 
an actual event.* As before, however, the surrogate is related to the sub- 
mergent in the same manner. Red, white and blue beds of flowers ar- 
ranged in vertical descending order bear a sufficiently slight resemblance to 
the Union Jack for the dreamer to remain unaware of it until after awak- 
ening.. The main bond of union, however, is the affect common to love of 
country and love of flowers. I believe that Mr. E. D. Morel’s indictment 
of the Liberal pre-war diplomacy is ample proof of the unscrupulous way 
in which such a sentiment as love of country may be exploited by poli- 
ticians for ends that are not those of the people. Consequently love of 
flowers is an unrepressed sentiment where love of country is with me a re- 
pressed sentiment. The surrogate in this dream is an entirely imaginary 
occurrence. But like the more real surrogates of my other dreams it 
is a less repressed experience representative of the submergent by 
virtue of a slight cognitive similarity, but mainly by virtue of com- 
munity of affect. It may be noted that whereas the cognitive content is 
repressible, the affect evoked by it is irrepressible. In sleep it is certain 
that the mind is placed at the service and disposal of the feelings. The 
irises are nO more prominent in the manifest content of the dream than 
the other images. This process by which one apparently undistinguished 
and unimportant image provides the key to an extensive latent content 
Freud named displacement. Rivers and Morton Prince, it may be noted, 
deny the existence of this mechanism. 


*This was my belief until now, six months after the dream. I now remem- 
ber that six months before the dream the Premier of New Zealand, Mr. Massey, 
died. At the school where I was then teaching it was a rare thing for the flag 
Y%to be hoisted. There was no lanyard to the flagpole. Accordingly, the head- 
master and I borrowed a long ladder from the Fire Brigade Station, and I 
mounted and nailed the flag half-mast. My long forgetfulness of this very rele- 
vant fact was probably due to the repression exerted against it being but par- 
tially released in the earlier analysis. This same phenomenon will be found in 
the following and fifth dream. 
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] use this fifth dream with considerable reluctance. The content is not 
of an impersonal nature, and the necessary substitution of fictitious for real 
names destroys the actual record of the dream at its most crucial point. 
Some compromise must be made between scientific exactitude and the need 
for some reticence. | shall confine the substitution to two names only, 
and | shall reproduce the likeness of the original as nearly as is possible. 
The dream is very necessary to my theory of displacement, or I would 
forego its use entirely. Let me call the school-boy character of the second 
scene of the dream by the assumed name of Stopes. 


The Dream of Stopes. 


There are introductions made between three people. I am introduced 
to X. A train journey follows. I have arranged to meet X at the cross- 
roads. No one is there and | search everywhere distractedly. [I am aware 
that X is not a real friend, but Musette, a lady character from Murger’s 
“Scenes de la vie de Bohéme,” while the other people of the introductions 
and train journey are other characters from the same book. 


] then meet a school-girl from my old school where the playgrounds are 
flooded out. I talk to her and then to Broughton and Stopes and two 
other school-girls who are with them. I say that I have played cricket 
when the field was in worse condition than these fields (which are sheets 
of water). Fleming and a lady and Croll pass, coming from a football 
match against a neighbouring school. Croll shouts: “Hullo old eighteen 
fifties.” Then everything and everyone disperses. 

I am helping Mr. Anderson, my old house master, to lop off branches 
in a pine tree. 


The points I noted on waking were:— 


(1) I had not a remote suspicion that the dream had any personal 
origin or allusion. Until I had the analysis some ten minutes later the 
disguise was perfect. The lady of the first scene bore no outward resem- 
blance to anyone of my acquaintance. She was merely a character from 
a book that I had read some months before. 


(2) I knew Broughton, Fleming, Croll and the school-girls (whose 
names | could give) quite well; whereas | had hardly ever spoken to 
Stopes. He had been several forms below mine. I barely knew him by 
sight. As I write now, over two years after dreaming this dream, his face 
is the only one of all the dream characters that I cannot recall. The 
others I recall with ease. 


The extraordinary association of a stranger with others I knew so 
well aroused my curiosity the moment I began my analysis. I resolved 
to penetrate into the reason for this and thought it over till, in a flash, the 
disguise was laid bare. Let me call the lady who was my very sincere 
friend, Marie. Let me suppose the book that I had lent from the college 
library to a student the day before was “Married Love,” by Marie Stopes. 
Stopes, the stranger, the unknown, appeared in a dream that was a dream 
of intimacies, if ever a dream was, because there was a disguised wish-ful- 
filment effected by substituting Stopes for Marie, the real object of the 
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dream, through the mediation of a book by Marie-Stopes, which I had 
handled the day before. 


There the analysis ended at the time of dreaming. The book was 
not by Marie-Stopes, but it was by another author with a hyphenated 
name, and it dealt, among other things, with an aspect of birth-control. 
Marie was a lady | knew well; Stopes was a boy in a lower form at my old 
school, and was practically unknown to me. Two years after I suddenly 
remembered that I had been reading the “Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme” at 
a time when | came to know that my feeling for the lady I have called 
Marie must not be allowed to continue. The gloom of the ending of that 
novel affected me as much as I, a youngster just out of his teens, could 
then be affected. | read into it what I felt to be my own misfortune. | 
even translated some of Marcel’s couplets into English verse of a youthful 
and amateurish type. The extraordinary thing was that I should have 
forgotten this waking association of Marie with Musette (who had jilted 
Marcel somewhere about the last chapter) in analysing the dream. The 
repression directed against the dream thought kept this fact out of mind 
for over two years, even after the disguise had been penetrated elsewhere. 
] may add that in the last scene where I am lopping off pine branches, the 
symbolism has the significance that Freud attributes to it. Not that I be 
lieve that the lopping off of branches always has this significance. But it 
is because I disbelieve in the Freudian interpretation waking that I am led 
to use it in the dream. It is merely a particular case of the revolution in 
attitude that occurs in dreams very generally. 


As in my other dreams common affect is the means of linkage of other- 
-wise disconnected persons and events. A juvenile attachment, a book on 
birth control, a somewhat licentious French novel, and references to the 
puberal awakenings of sex—these are the stuff of which the dream was 
made. The submergent, the Jady in the case, is connected to the sur- 
rogate, the book on birth control, by an author one of whose names is that 
of the lady also. 


As in the dream of the Irises the most important image of the dream 
does not appear in a conspicuous setting in the manifest content. The 
surrogate of the submergent in these two dreams is comparatively hidden 
in a number of other images apparently of equal importance. In my for- 
mer dreams the disorder in the library led back to thought of a disordered 
universe, the German incidents, to incidents in a Wellington institution, 
and the late opening of the library to another late opening on a very dif- 
ferent occasion. The Irises, on the other hand, led back to the word 
flags, Stopes to a book by Marie-Stopes. Through an intermediate link 
the surrogate led back to the submergent in these cases of displacement, 
and in both cases the intermediate link was referred to obliquely in the 
manifest content by a play upon words. It appears that displacement, 
the representation of the submergent by an apparently unimportant surro- 
gate, is due to the surrogate being derived indirectly from the submergent 
through a mediate link which is not dreamt in the manifest content. This 
mediate and undreamt link is the real surrogate, that of the manifest con- 
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tent being related to it in some such trivial way as may be effected, by play 
upon words. It may not be purely chance that there was no displacement 
in my dreams where fear and hatred escaped repression, but where the re- 
leased affect was that of the tender emotion displacement occurred; for 
fear and hate are the more explosive and direct. If, in the dream of the 
irises, rose and lilies and violets (rather than irises) had been laid out in a 
garden in a form that I subsequently recognised upon wakening to be that 
of the Union Jack, there would have been no more displacement in this 
dream than in the three prior to it. If in the dream last quoted I had 
dreamt that I was reading Marie-Stopes to my school friends, there would 
have been no displacement. But because there was a dual disguise, a dual 
symbolism, there was a displacement of emphasis. Rivers and Morton 
Prince have both departed from Freud in refusing to recognise the exist- 
ence of displacement, and in refusing to recognise the existence of the 
evasion of the censorship. But the facts are with Freud. It may be 
noted that this is the first dream quoted that lends any support to Freud’s 
theory of regression, according to which the dream is “the abandoned 
psychic life of the child,” a suggestion developed by Rivers into a theory 
of infantile thinking as an explanation of the symbolism of dreams. It is 
apparent, however, that this dream does not regress beyond puberty, and 
from the latent content it is evident that the regression is only a cover for 
the more recent conflict which it disguises. 


Now it is possible for me to revert to the second question which f 
raised early in this paper. Why should a repressed tendency escape in 
dreams? Why should the submergent be put to this symbolic subtlety in 
order to achieve its release? How a weaker tendency can overcome a 
stronger I have shown. But for what reason is it necessary that this 
should happen? In brief, of what biological service is dreaming? Accord- 
ing to Freud, the dream is always a wish-fulfilment. It banishes care and 
trouble and ensures untroubled sleep. Esther Griggs, who dreamt on the 
morning of January 4th, 1859 that her house was on fire, and who threw 
her baby out of a second storey window while still asleep, and under this 
impression, was guilty of the murder of the baby, for her dream was a 
wish-fulfilment. Fortunately the grand jury had no Freudian psychology 
to pervert the course of justice. Nightmares are plainly not wish-fulfil- 
ments. Nor can it be said that nightmares protect sleep. Rivers put 
forward the opposite theory that dreaming is a lightening of sleep in order 
to enable speedy arousal in the event of the approach of marauding enemies 
or of other disturbance. Many dreams, however, seem to have little or 
no reference to external conditions prevailing during the night. Their 
originating cause is not a stimulus of the night so much as a repressed 
emotional reaction of the day, or days preceding, which would tend to have 
an obstructing effect on a rapid cognisance of outward conditions. 


In those lower animals which congregate in groups or herds primitive 
suggestibility is overwhelmingly strong. The sight of a rabbit’s white 
tail bobbing sends every rabbit in the vicinity to cover. One bird rising 
raises a covey. Sheep will follow a leader in jumping over an obstacle 
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removed immediately after the leader has hurdled it. Human groups, on 
the other hand, may act differently. There have been cases of a steadfast 
minority firing on their own comrades in retreat from the battlefield. There 
have been cases of conscientious objectors in war time. Opposition to the 
group is a rare characteristic even in man. But it occurs far more often 
in the human pack than in the wolf pack or in the bee swarm. The great 
distinguishing mark of man from the lower herd animals is his capacity 
of resisting the power of group suggestion. Extreme flexibility to sugges- 
tion fosters a strong group life, but leaves the individual a social automaton, 
a cog in the social machine. Extreme resistance to suggestibility makes 
the individual a solitary. To make the individual more than a cog in the 
corporate mechanism, and at the same time to avoid depriving him of the 
advantages of social life entirely, it was necessary that the evolutionary 
process should devise some means whereby resistance to suggestion should 
operate without a weakening of the normal power of suggestibility. This 
means was dreaming. Strictly speaking, man cannot resist the great and 
mastering power of suggestion any more than the sheep, the wolf, the bee or 
the ant. Unlike the lower herd animals, however, he can defer the break- 
down of his resistance till sleep. In the dream, suggestion that runs con- 
trary to that general trend of suggestion acted upon during waking finds 
hallucinatory vent. To make man suggestible at all involved making him 
suggestible to contrary and incompatible modes of thought and action, and 
it was necessary that contrary and dissociated modes of thinking be devised 
lest confusion and mental chaos result. One of these, association by in- 
tellectual similarity or contiguity prevails during waking. The other, as- 
sociated by community of affect, prevails in sleep. Each mode of thought 
is only faintly impregnated with its complementary and opposite mode. 
The absurdity of dreams is the price man pays for being a herding animal. 
But it is only an absurd mode of thought from the point of view of an 
alien mode of thought. 


It has long been recognised that the waking mind tends to become 
organised by grouping various emotional reactions about an object, or the 
idea of an object in its absence. Thus, the miser loves his treasures when 
he can touch and handle them, he fears for them when burglars break into 
his neighbour’s house; he hates the thief if they are stolen from him; he 
envies any one else the possession of similar valuables, and he covets such 
goods for himself. It must now be recognised that the dreaming mind is 
organised differently. Various objects evoking the same emotion are 
grouped around that emotion. Thus the miser’s fear of burglars, his fear 
of a Socialist Government and his fear of bulls, due to his having been 
tossed by one when a boy, may come together in his dreams; as, to take a 
less supposititious case, where R. L. Stevenson’s12 school boy fear of ex- 
aminations and fear of the Judgment Day used to coalesce in his dreams. 

The organisation of emotions about an object is the normal mode of 
working of the waking mind. The organisation of objects about an emotion 
on the other hand, is the normal mode of working of the dreaming mind. I 
say objects advisedly, because the images of dreams are hallucinatory, appear 
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as objects, and are reacted to emotionally as if they were objects. The 
waking unit of organisation has been called the sentiment. The organ- 
ising activity of the mind during sleep is directed towards the breaking 
down of the sentiment, and the rebuilding of a new structure where the 
objects formerly at the core of their respective sentiments are regrouped 
about an emotional tendency that their sentiments have in common. 
This new structure I propose to call the constellation. Then sentiment 
and constellation may be defined as follows :— 


A sentiment is an organised system of emotional tendencies grouped 
about an object and the idea of an object. 


A constellation is a collection of ideas perceived in hallucinatory fashion 
as objects, disrupted from the sentiments of which they form the core, and 
regrouped about an emotional tendency which their respective sentiments 
have in common, but which is repressed in one sentiment and unrepressed in 
other or others. 


Then the waking mind may be said to have the sentiment as its unit, 
whereas the dreaming mind has the constellation. It is this radical dif- 
ference in organisation between the waking and the sleeping mind that 
separates them so effectively. It has been often observed that at what- 
ever period of sleep one is awakened it is always an awakening from a 
dream, even when the specific incidents of the dream cannot be remem- 
bered. Dreaming appears to be as continuous as the circulation of the 
blood, or respiration. The contrary opinion is held by some because so 
little of the sleeping thought is remembered. The loss of memory is due, 
it appears, to a change in the organisation of the mind, between sleeping 
and waking. 

All scientific observers of dreams up to the present have been com- 
pelled to confine their observations to between three and fifteen minutes’ 
dreaming in a night of several hours’ dreaming. Our knowledge of dreams 
has been obtained literally from the fringe of the subject. It was only 
natural that independent investigators like Freud, Rivers, Graves and 
myself should come to very different conclusions under these circumstances, 
and that other writers like Havelock Ellis, Mrs. Arnold Foster and Cub- 
berly should dismiss Freud’s discoveries entirely and build from their own 
foundations. To obtain agreement on the subject constant and unremit- 
ting observation of the available fringe is necessary, and it has been given 
comparatively rarely. If the loss of memory of the greater part of the 
night’s dreaming could be overcome, a revolution in psychology, comparable 
only to the discovery in physics of the means of detecting and causing 
changes in the electronic constitution of matter, would be effected. It 
is apparent that the inaccessibility of the dreaming mind is due to the fact 
that the dreaming mind has its own independent structure and laws of 
organisation. If we can discover more of these laws it may be possible 
to develop the dream type of thought during waking until access is gradu- 
ally gained to the whole dreaming mind. The dream mind has close 
affinities with humour on the one hand and with poetry on the other. The 
slight cognitive similarity between surrogate and submergent is very like 
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the slight cognitive similarity that is used in the humour that turns on the 
double meaning of a word. The close emotional affinity between surrogate 
and submergent is very like the emotional association between otherwise 
unrelated objects that is frequently found in poetry. It was not by acci- 
dent that it was a poet, and a fine symbolic poet, who achieved a position 
that must be the ardently desired aim of all scientific workers on dreams. 
I refer to W. B. Yeats,18 the winner of the Nobel Prize in Literature for 
1925. “I was writing once,” he says, “a very symbolical and abstract poem, 
when my pen fell on the ground; and as I stooped to pick it up, I remem- 
bered some fantastic adventure that did not seem fantastic and then like 
another adventure, and when I asked myself when these things had hap- 
pened I found that | was remembering my dreams for many nights. I 
tried to remember what I had done the day before, and then what I had 
done that morning; ,but all my waking thought had perished from me and 
it was only after a struggle that I came to remember it again, and as I 
did so that more powerful startling life perished in its turn.” It is inter- 
esting to note that, according to this account, there is no more forgetful- 
ness between one dream and another on successive nights than between 
one waking event and another on successive days. I am indebted to Sir 
George Savagel4 for an independent corroboration of this. “One friend 
of mine,” he says, “was interested in noticing that on recovery from a very 
serious illness in which delirium existed, he had a kind of double memory— 
one of things which actually occurred, and the other of things which he had 
dreamed, both being equally real to him.” Marie de Manaceine 15 states 
that the most rebellious and complete insomnia is found in patients whose 
mental disorder is a doubling or division of consciousness. This points 
towards the likelihood of dual personality being a failure in the dissociation 
of the sleeping or dreaming personality, attended by a somnambulistic in- 
capacity for inactivity. All this evidence points in one direction—towards 
a sleeping sub-mind as real as the waking sub-mind, but possessing auto- 
nomy and a constitution of its own. 


I come now to the purpose and worth of the study of dreams. I have 
noted a possible application to mental disorders of dual personality. But 
according to Neissler and Jung16 the dream mode of thought, collections 
of ideas united by little or no congruity but that of common affect, is 
found in dementia praecox, paranoia and hysteria also. Freud has shown 
the relationship of repressed to symbolic unrepressed thought in these 
mental disorders. Unite Neissler and Jung’s conception of mental 
disease with Freud’s conception, and something very like my theory of 
dreams emerges. Now Freud has shown that mental disease can be cured 
by dream interpretation, by putting back into dream position those frag- 
ments of the dream personality that have become dislocated into the waking 
personality. This psychological surgery has proved effective in curing 
mental disease, Those medical practitioners, like Sir Robert Armstrong- 
Jones,17 who say that “among psychiatrists in this country at any rate 
Freudism is dead,” and those psychologists, like Dr. Wohlgemuth, who con- 
demn Freud’s work without having repeated it and tested it, condemn no 
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one but themselves. Freud has struggled to formulate a psychology of 
human instinct of his own, and has failed in that; but his work on dreams 
must always remain the foundation for all future building. It is noteworthy 
that Rivers’ revolt from Freud was a most unsuccessful secession; for where 
he followed Freud he followed him in the wrong, and where he departed 
from Freud he departed for the wrong, with the one exception of his de- 
murrer to the obviously partial wish-fulfilment theory. That Freud is 
right in the*main issue is shown by the practical success of the psycho- 
analytic technique in the cure of nervous disorders. To Freud must be 
given the honour of proving that the old adages, such as: “insanity is a 
waking dream, dreaming is a sleeping insanity,’ “dreaming is a short in- 
sanity, insanity a long dream,” find out all about dreams and you will know 
all about insanity,” were more than mere analogies. Freud first proved 
that insanity was due to the abnormal influence exerted on the waking 
mind by the sleeping mind. It is true that he did not detect that the 
unknown agency was a dissociated alternating sleeping mind. He thought 
that it was a dissociated mind in continuous activity both in waking and in 
sleeping. For such a continuing mind underlying the conscious mind, as 
an undercurrent of air may underlie a higher current and blow perhaps 
in a contrary direction, there is no evidence in the normal personality. 
There is evidence in the normal personality, however, for an alternating 
mind. Freud first evolved an explanation to account for abnormal cases. 
He then extended this explanation to normal cases. My procedure is pre- 
cisely the opposite. It is that of the psychologist rather than that of the 
psychiatrist. I] find a fact of the normal personality, and then explain 
abnormal cases as aberrations of this normal tendency. What occurs in 
the psycho-neuroses is most probably defective dissociation of a sub-mind 
normally dissociated and alternating. A medley is produced by the ab- 
normal interaction of the two sub-minds. - But assuming that because two- 
mind-levels interact in the psycho-neuroses two mind-levels must interact 
in normal behaviour also is like assuming that because river water is 
brackish where it meets the incoming tide, it must be brackish before 
it approaches the sea. It is not a legitimate assumption. Its truth can 
only be established by inspection; and inspection actually reveals no evi- 
dence for the hypothesis of the unconscious mind, except the evidence 
from’ post-hypnotic suggestion, which may be a relapse into hypnosis, and 
where hypnosis may have interfered with the dissociation normally existing 
between the waking and the sleeping mind. Such interference is not 
purely conjectural, for we know that the existence of the sleeping sub-mind 
is due to its biological value in providing evacuation for the waste pro- 
ducts of suggestibility, and we know hypnosis to be a state of advanced 
suggestibility where the subject has no more power over his actions than 
he normally has over his dreams. We know again that in hypnosis 
there is amnesia to the events of everyday life, but remembrance of the 
mental states and actions of previous hypnotic conditions—a phenomenon 
that is as true of dreams as it is of the hypnotic state. Hypnosis and 
dreaming are the suggestible states par excellence. Had I been told, in 
ignorance of the facts of dreams and hypnosis, that I, an agnostic, an inter- 
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nationalist, and an opponent of consciously paraded nationalism, would 
give my mind up to any form of religion, national hatred or patriotic 
show, I would have been as sceptical, and possibly as indignant, as if I 
had been told that I would follow in procession a mock band playing mock 
instruments, blowing lustily on the leg of a chair the air of Rule Britannia 
—or the like type of the popular hypnotist’s stage-craft. In both dreams 
and hypnosis there is an abject surrender to suggestion, though the sug- 
gestion be that of society or of an individual respectively. From these 
striking parallels the conclusion flows almost inevitably that hypnosis is a 
state where the waking and the sleeping sub-minds are confounded, so 
that the capacity for ideo-motor action, usually confined to the waking 
mind, is found in conjunction with an extremity of susceptibility to sug- 
gestion, usually confined to the dreaming mind. Dual personality, hypnosis 
and some forms of delusional insanity apparently are alike in that in all 
three there is defective dissociation of the alternating waking and sleeping 
sub-minds. 


In conclusion I may submit one item of evidence for the existence of 
the dreaming mind in insanity. I came to know this case during a brief 
period of freedom he enjoyed between his early and later confinements in a 
mental hospital. I talked to him a great deal, and it was my habit to note 
down his phantasies immediately after leaving him. | shall instance three 
of them only. 


“There was a huge figure in gold armour with a sword girdled ca 
filling the heavens, and a voice crying: “The Father hath laid all things on 
the Son. Then came two men on a motor-cycle. They ran over the 
figure in gold and crushed it. Mr. Morley in his ‘Life of Gladstone’ pro- 
tested against the corruption of the country by industrialism. It is 
national corruption—this crushing of images by motor traffic.” 


Again:—“There were the media (i.e. spirits) of swine on the bridge (by 
the old cheese-factory, Paraparaumu). Motor cars came there and crushed 
them. The country is degenerate, corrupted with motor cars.” 

Lastly :—“I went to church on Chrsitmas day, and they sang, “When 
shepherds watched their flocks by night.” I saw the shepherds at Pahau- 
tanui, and there were angels there. I thought that the angels would all be 
being killed out with the growth of motor traffic.” 

This patent occasionally quoted Greek to me with facility. He had 
been studying for the ministry when his father was killed by the New Ply- 
mouth railway express at Paraparaumu crossing. His dominant delusion 
concerned the crushing of spirits by motor traffic, plainly referring, un- 
beknown to himself, to the manner of his father’s death in terms taken 
from his theological studies. This oblique and allusive reference is that 
which we have found characteristic of dreams. It is noteworthy that in 
the first delusion cited we find the identification of the Heavenly Father 
with the earthly parent, which has frequently been noted by psycho-analytic 
practitioners. The second delusion concerns the crushing of swine rather 
than angels, possibly indicating an ambivalent attitude towards his father. 
Motor-traffic was always his great abhorrence. I never heard him mention 
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railway traffic. I did not attempt to explain to him the real meaning of 
his delusions. Before I could do anything, he attempted to knife the local 
butcher, and was removed to an ansylum where I have not, as yet, visited 
him. 


Conclusions. 


(1) In many dreams caused by mental conflict there is a revolution 
of the waking attitude, an overthrow of the censorship. 


(2) The censorship is overthrown by the weaker submergent by being 
confounded with a surrogate of the submergent, less repressed than it, and 
carrying its affect, which the surrogate communicates to the censorship, so 
overthrowing its power by infecting it with the reprehensible affect against 
which it had been directed during waking. 


(3) Displacement occurs where the surrogate is represented in the 
manifest content by a play upon words. It occurs where the repressed 
affect is the tender emotion rather than fear or hate or sex. 


(4) These dreams are the vent for suggestion temporarily resisted 
during waking. This vent is normally secured without disorganising the 
waking mind or reducing it to inconsistency by the dream finding expression 
in a dissociated type of thinking, foreign to waking thought and quickly for- 
gotten by it. In this type of thinking the sentiment is broken down and 
re-built in the form of the constellation. 


(5) There is an autonomous dreaming mind possessing its own con- 
tinuity. It alternates with the waking mind normally. Abnormally in 
hypnosis and in the neuroses it is confused with the waking mind. In 
dual personality its alternation is irregular and does not wait upon sleep. 
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RESEARCHES AND REPORTS 
II—AN ENQUIRY INTO THE RELATIVE VALUES OF THE 
INVENTIVE AND SELECTIVE FORMS OF GROUP TESTS OF 
MENTAL CAPACITY. 


By J. G. Cannon, B.A., Psychological Laboratory, Teachers’ 
College, Melbourne. 


Introduction —Certain of the more satisfactory group tests of “intelli- 
gence” may be given in two forms, the inventive form and the selective. We 
give here one example of each of these forms for the Analogies test :-— 


(i) Inventive—leaf: green: : earth :#-—————_—______? 
Gi) Selective 
leaf: green:: earth: brown, heavy, useful, garden. 


In the first case the testee has to educe the relationship between “green” 
and “leaf” and has then to supply a word which expresses the same re- 
lationship to “earth.” 

In the second case the same mental processes are involved, but the 
possibilities of going wrong are lessened because the giving of the four 
possible answers helps the testee to educe the right relationship between 
“leaf” and “green” and, in doing so, facilitates the finding of the word which 
expresses the same relationship to “earth.” That the possibilities of going 
wrong are far greater when the inventive form is used than in the other case 
will be seen by examining some of the “answers” given for the above 
example when set in the inventive form. Here are some typical incorrect 
answers:—Ground, sky, tree, plant, dry, world, soil, flowers. It will 
be noticed that each of these words expresses a relationship to “earth” 
other than the correct one, and that the relationships involved are those 
of similarity, opposition, attribution and causation. Of the three incor- 
rect answers possible when the example is given in the selective form, two 
express an attributive relationship to “earth” other than the correct one, 
while the other, “garden,” is connected with “earth” mainly by association 
by contiguity of place. In this case then the difficulty of the test would 
seem to be greatly reduced by using the selective form, and it would 
appear doubtful whether the test would retain its full value as a measure 
of intelligence when given in this form. Such an example as:— 

gun: shoot:: knife:—run, cuts, hat, bird, 

seems so easy that anyone who is even aware that there is a relationship 
between “knife” and the answer word can hardly go wrong. A _ well- 
constructed test in the selective form would, of course, sample the likely 
wrong relationships as widely as possible, but even the best selective tests 
would seem, at first sight, to have fewer possibilities as measures of in- 
telligence than equally well-constructed tests in the inventive form. To 
decide which is the better form to use it was resolved to try out both forms 
on one group of children. 

Previous Work—It was known that work along these lines had been 
carried out in America (Ballard, Group Tests of Intelligence, p. 20), but re- 
ports of American investigations were not available. After our testing had 
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been done, we were fortunate enough to receive, through the courtesy of 
Dr. C. R. McRae, a type-written copy of an unpublished report of certain 
investigations carried out by Dr. C. Slocombe, of University College, 
London, part of which report dealt with an enquiry into the matter with 
which we are concerned here. Slocombe used the following tests:— 
Analogies, Opposites, Classification, Effect Relations, Synonyms, Nar- 
rative Completion and Best Reasons. He devised tests of equal 
difficulty in each form and gave them to 100 children, giving © 
the test in the selective form first on each occasion. By using 
certain mathematical formule of which more will be said later, he showed 
that, with the exception of the Best Reasons test, which proved unsatis- 
factory in the inventive form, the two forms measured the same thing, 
and the selective form measured that thing more accurately than did the 
inventive. Slocombe’s treatment of results consisted of subjecting them 
to the tetrad difference criterion and of finding the intellective saturation 
of each test in each form. As is shown below, we applied these criteria to 
our results and also compared the two forms from the points of view of 
their relative reliability values and their success in grading testees. 

Nature of Enquiry—To decide which form, if any, is the better, the 
problem was resolved into the following questions :— 

(i) Do the two forms measure the same thing or things? 

(ii) Is one form more highly saturated with this thing, or these things, 
than is the other? 

(iii) Is one form more reliable than the other? 

(iv) Does one form “grade” subjects better than does the other? 

To answer these questions we applied four tests, Analogies, Completion, 
Similarities (Synonyms) and Opposites to 95 children whose ages ranged 
from 9 years to 13 years. The tests were taken from The Victorian Teachers’ 
College Group Test for Grades 4 to 8, and the same examples were used 
in each form. [Each test consisted of 20 examples, and each test was 
given twice ineach form. The interval between the first testing (Inventive) 
and the second testing (Selective) was one week, and the intervals between 
the first and third and the second and fourth testings were five weeks. The 
children were tested in groups of about 30 children, each group being 
tested at the same time of the day on each occasion. Eight weeks after the 
last of these testings, 40 of the children were tested with Spearman’s oral 
group test, “A Measure of Intelligence,” which is in the selective form and 
which is made up of the following tests:—Same and Opposites, Synonyms, 
Classification, Questions, Completion, Analogies and Inferences. Spearman’s 
test contains 170 examples in all, and the number of examples under each 
test is determined by Spearman’s estimate of the relative values of the 
various tests as measures of intelligence. 

We can now proceed to consider the information obtained by our 
testings in so far as it relates to the questions set out above. Except 
where it is otherwise stated, the coefficients of correlation given below were 
obtained by the use of the product—moment formula, and the probable 
errors were taken from tables. (Rugg, Statistical Methods applied to 
Education. Appendix.) 
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(i) Do the two forms measure the same thing? 


(a) The scores obtained from the first application of the tests in the 
inventive form were correlated with those obtained from the first applica- 
tion in the selective form, the scores in the various tests being pooled by 
adding, in each case. 


The correlation, obtained by Spearman’s rank-difference-squared for- 
mula and corrected by table, is:— 


p 98 

Tr .9818 

P.E. + .0066 (approx.) 
Taking the conservative estimate that the true value for r will lie within 
r5P.E., the lowest value likely for r would be .95. 


This high correlation between the scores gained in the two forms by 
the same group indicates that both forms are testing the same thing and 
that the same factors are involved in producing success in either case. 


(b) Application of tetrad difference criterion.* 


It was now resolved to apply to the scores obtained, a criterion sup- 
plied by Spearman to show whether or not the ability measured can be 
resolved into two factors, g and s, where g is Spearman’s central factor 
and s. is the specific factors used on a specific test. To reduce the amount 
of work necessary, it was decided to pool the results in A, and C,, those 
in S, and O,, those in A, and C, and those in S, and O,, by addition of 
scores. (The letters stand for the various tests used, A, for Analogies, 
inventive, etc., and the suffixes for the forms, inventive and selective). The 
standard deviations of the various series were sufficiently similar to justify 
pooling by addition of scores. 


In the case of our tests g would be the general ability to perform men- 
tal work of any kind and s the special abilities to do these tests. It is pos- 
sible that there may be present a third factor which would make for suc- 
cess in one form or the other. Such a factor is known as a group factor, 
and there may be one group factor making for success in the 
inventive form and another making for success in the selective 
form. If no group factor be present, every s involved in doing 
test A, +C, should be distinct from every other s involved in the same 
operation and from every s involved in doing test S; + O,. A group factor 
is present when any s making for success in A, +C, also makes for 
success in S, +0,, and in this case the group factor would be an ability 
to do tests in the inventive form. Spearman’s criterion which is applicable 
to show the presence or absence of a group factor can be stated in his own 
words :— 

“The said criterion consists in the relation 


*Grateful acknowledgment is made of help received from Dr. C. R. McRae 
in this connection. 
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when the suffixes indicate any of the abilities at issue. This relation 
has been proved when, and only when, the abilities are resolvable into the 
said two factors (ie. g and s). (British Journal of Psychology, 1924, p 
17, quoted by Slocombe, The Construction of Mental Tests.) 


It is obvious that the formula can be written in the more convenient 
form :— 
Tis f= la OX tas = 0 


Any actual difference which exists between these two products is called 
the tetrad difference and is deemed insignificant if it is less than 3.P.E. 


The procedure followed in applying this criterion consists, in the 
first place, in intercorrelating the various tests constituting a series. Table I. 
shows such intercorrelations for the combinations referred to above 
(Arer Cy, 5, 4 Of etc): 


SWABS: Mf 
Intercorrelation of scores in tests in inventive and and selective forms, 
from the scores at Ist and 2nd testings. (95 cases). 


A, +C, S,+0, A, +C, $40, 
ie a “ 
S, +0, 71 | 68 7 
files aig Ome Perec i ath Sa Ge 
SO; 69 |.79 7h 


The table is then divided into as many rectangles as possible showing 
“inventive” and “inventive” or “selective” and “selective” at the ends of 
one diagonal and “inventive” and “selective” at the ends of the other. In 
Table | there are two such rectangles, one enclosed by the broken line, and 
the other by the continuous line. 
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Applying the criterion to the rectangle enclosed in the broken line we 


find :— 
If only g and s are present 
Then Tas X You — Yu X fos =0 
(within 3. P..E.) 
i.e. 


(’ a i ew A Sade £5 
7 A, +C,, S; +0; 1 Vi Oe s,+0,) Ci re5 5.20, A,+C,, s,+0,) = 
Les eA es 5 =. 09) < 268: — 20 
(within 3 P.E.) 

Actually the difference is .06, and the result might be expressed :— 


Tetrad Difference .06. 
P.E. .034 (approx.) 


The P.E. has been obtained by using Spearman’s formula for the P.E. 
of tetrad differences. The formula is 


r (l—r)2 (l—r2)4 
aE Rieter Ey SSL, 
N N 2N2 


where r = average of the 4 correlations concerned. 
N = number of cases. 
In the case of the second rectangle on Table I:— 


If only g and s are present, 


J1X .75— .83 X .79 =0 
(within 3 P.E.) 


P.B. = 1,35 


The Tetrad Difference is 
—.12 
and P.E. .03 (approximately) 


It will be seen that the first tetrad difference given is insignificant, since 
it falls within 3 P.E. The second tetrad difference is greater than 3 P.E. 
and is therefore indicative of the presence of a group factor. It is appar- 
ent, however, that if there were any group factors tending to make for 
success in the inventive form and other group factors making for success 
in the selective, the products would show a significant positive difference 
greater than 5. P.E., since the effect of such factors would be to make the 
coefficients of correlation bteween results from two inventive forms or two 
selective forms greater than the coefficient of correlation between one in- 
ventive and one selective form. The negative tetrad difference is there- 
fore not suggestive of group factors making for success in the inventive and 
selective forms respectively, but gives evidence of possible group factors 
operative in the “answering” of Analogies and Completion on the one 
hand and Similarities and Opposites on the other. Our search for possible 
group factors acting in either the inventive or selective form is, therefore, 
fruitless, and the application of this criterion has given a further proof that 
these two forms measure the same thing. 
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(ii) Is one form more highly saturated with this thing than is the 
other? 


(a) Comparison of the results obtained from the use of the inventive 
and selective forms respectively with results obtained by applying another 
test to the same children. 


Mention has been made already of the check testing with Spearman’s 
“Measure of Intelligence.” 


CORRELATIONS. 


Spearman—Inventive .8)5. 
r.860 (by table) 
P.E. + .03 (approx.) 


Spearman—Selective  p.87 
r.88 
P.E. + .025 (approx.) 
It is likely therefore, that, 
TS: is above .71, 
and rS,, is above .75. 
Two important facts are brought out by this result. They are:— 


(i) Since Spearman’s test is in the selective form, a group factor com- 
mon to selective forms would bring about a correlation between Spearman 
and Selective appreciably higher than the correlation between Spearman and 
Inventive. That there is no significant difference between the two co- 
efficients is therefore further proof of the absence of group factors. 


(ii) Spearman’s test has been scientifically constructed to measure g 
at the ages 10 to 14. Therefore, if one form, the selective or the inventive, 
were more highly saturated with g than the other, that form would give 
scores which should show an appreciably higher correlation with scores 
obtained by the use of Spearman’s test than should the scores gained on 
the other form. Since there is no appreciable difference between the co- 
efficients given above, it is apparent that the two forms are saturated with 
g to the same extent. 


(b) Intellective Saturation—As there is a nicer method of comparing 
two tests as measures of g, it was resolved to use it to check the result 
stated above. ‘his method consists of determining the intellective satur- 
ation of each of the tests used by the application of a formula supplied by 
Spearman.* In this case, as we are concerned with the intellective satur- 
ations of the various tests in the different forms and not with the compara- 
tive values of different tests as measures of g, it was deemed sufficient to 
find the intellective saturations of A, + C,, S, +0,, etc., from Table [. 


*Hart and Spearman, Mental Tests of Dementia, 1914. 
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The formula is:— 


A2—A1 


r — —_—__—— 


ag 2T—2A 


= 


where a _ represents any one test, 
A the sum of the correlations of 
a with every other test, 
Al the sum of the squares of these, 
Al the sum of the squares of these correlations, 


The intellective saturations of the various combinations in the two 
forms are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. 
Intellective Saturations of the same tests in different forms. 
Test Inventive Selective 
Analogy + Completion .87 .89 
Similarities + Opposites 83 .87 


The evidence obtained from the application of this criterion is, there- 
fore, that there is no appreciable difference between the values of the two 
forms as measures of g., but the indication is that, if either form be superior 
to the other, the advantage lies with the selective form. Slocombe found 
a similar advantage in the selective form, if anything more marked, and 
claimed that the selective form was appreciably superior to the inventive. 
We would be content to say that the selective form has been shown, in 
two ways, to be not inferior to the inventive form as a measure of g. 


(iii) Is one form more reliable than the other? 


The tests were given to the same children twice in each form, and the 
coefficients of correlation between the scores obtained at the first and 
second trials with each form were computed for the total scores over the 
four tests and for the scores in the separate tests. These coefficients are 
given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. 
Coefficients of reliability obtained by correlating scores at Ist and 2nd 
trials. (95 cases.) 


Form Anal. Sim. Opp. Comp. Pooled 
Inventive .79 atl 65 SOL .98 
Selective ile 69 .67 85 .98 


The comparative lowness of the coefficient of reliability for each indi- 
vidual test is probably due to the fact that there were only twenty ques- 
tions in each test. The high correlation for the pooled results bear this 
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\ 
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out. It may be thought that when the same test is given twice within 
five weeks, memory will be a factor at the second testing, but an examina- 
tion of the answers and a questioning of the children after the fourth test- 
ing lead us to believe that memory was not a significant factor. A com- 
parison of the coefficients of reliability given in Table 3 will show that 
neither form has a significant advantage over the other so far as reliability 
is concerned. 

(iv) Does one form grade subjects better than does the other? 

Tables 4 and 5 give certain measures which are useful for comparing the 
grading values of the two forms. 


TABLE 4. 
Certain measures relating to the scores gained at the Ist testing with 
each form, to show distributions of scores. 100 cases. Pooled “scores. 
Possible score, 80. 


25th 75th 
Form Range Median Percentile Percentile 
Inventive 15—62 41.4 31.5 46.6 
Selective 28—75 54.5 45 63.6 


It will be noticed that the difference in the points scored by the highest 
and lowest testees respectively is 47 in each case, that the difference between 
the median and the 25th percentile is approximately 10 in each case, but that 
the difference between the median and the 75th percentile is only 5.2 in the 
inventive form while it is 9.1 in the selective. It would appear, therefore, 
that the curve for the scores gained in the selective form would approxi- 
mate more closely to the curve of normal distribution than would the curve 
for the scores obtained in the inventive form. The indication is, then, 
that on the first testings with each form, the tests in the selective form 
graded the pupils more satisfactorily than did those in the inventive form. 
It would seem, however, that there is a danger of the selective form fail- 
ing to hold this advantage in tests for high school students and superior 
adults, since it is a simpler matter to construct tests of sufficient difficulty 
in the inventive form than in the selective. The decrease in the grading 
value of the selective form, when the test is too easy, is indicated by Table 5. 


TABLE 5. 
Standard Deviations in Analogies Test, Inventive and Selective forms, 
20 examples, 95 cases. 


Testing Standard Deviation, ¢ 
1. Ist Inventive 4.29 
2. Ist Selective 4.34 
3. 2nd Inventive 4.26 


4. 2nd Selective 3.47 
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About two-thirds of the scores are reckoned to fall within 20. It is 
obvious, then, that the Analogies test did not grade the subjects so well on 
the fourth testing, i.e. the 2nd Selective, as it did on the other occasions. 
This weakness was due to the amount of previous practice having made 
the test rather easy. It would seem possible that this weakness of the 
selective form when used in tests for high-grade subjects, might be suffi- 
ciently serious to reduce the value of the form considerably. So far as 
our investigation with elementary school children is concerned, however, 
there seems little doubt that the selective form is at least as valuable as the 
inventive form for grading purposes, provided there are sufficient examples 
and those of sufficient difficulty. It is well to notice, in passing, that too 
difficult examples are open to the same objections from the point of view of 
grading value as are too easy examples. In tests for children under the 
age of 14, the grading value of a test would seem, therefore, to be dependent 
on the care taken in selecting examples rather than on the form of test 
used. 

Conclusion—T he answer to each of our four questions is, that, for the 
four tests used, the selective form is at least equal to and possibly superior 
to the inventive form, for use with children under 14 years of age. From 
the standpoint of persons constructing and using group tests, the selective 
form is preferable to the inventive, for although it is more difficult to con- 
struct examples in the selective form than in the other, the marking is 
done more easily and with more uniformity. Since tests in the inventive 
form must be accompanied by lists of answers accepted as correct, and 
since the selective form will do the work at least as well as will the other, 
the selective form would seem the better one to use, and the use of this 
form in the commoner group tests would appear to be justified. 


REVIEWS 


REICHLS PHILOSOPHISCHER ALMANACH. 1925-6. Editor, Dr. 
Paul Feldkeller. Schoenwalde, bei Berlin. 


If this record of the philosophical activities of the world is as compre- 
hensive and accurate in its report about other countries as it is about Aus- 
tralia, it should prove of very real assistance to philosophical students as 
indicating in a concrete and helpful way what the study of philosophy prac- 
tically means in different parts of the world. Over five pages are devoted 
to philosophy in Australia, including two pages on the A.A.P.P., and yet 
another five to our Australian Association under the title “Psychologisch- 
philosophische Gesellschaft Australiens.” The opening paragraph states 
that “Australia belongs to those countries which in this twentieth century, 
and in respect of philosophy have shown the most rapid progress,” and 
adds that “the verdict holds good not only for the Australian mainland, 
but for Tasmania and New Zealand also.” The references to the Associ- 
ation are full and accurate, and special paragraphs are given to the Sydney 
Local Branch, the affiliated Philosophical Society of Melbourne, and the 
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Burwood Local Branch. A full account of the Congress held in Mel- 
bourne in May 1924, is supplied, including a two-page analysis of the 
address of the first President of the Association, Professor Muscio. It is 
not a little remarkable that Philosophy at the Antipodes should be so 
faithfully and sympathetically chronicled in a European publication, and we 
welcome the Almanach as readable information and likely to serve a use- 
ful purpose in the philosophic world. 
—W. R. Boyce Gibson. 


THIRTEEN EPISTLES OF PLATO. Introduction, Translation, and 

Notes. By L. A. Post. Oxford Clarendon Press, 1925. Pp. 167. 

It was a good idea to add to the Oxford Translation Series this 
excellent translation of the Thirteen Epistles called of Plato. Their in- 
trinsic interest, apart from the engaging question of authenticity, makes 
them well worth presentation in English. Our MS. tradition gives us letters 
of many famous men—Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Epicurus—but 
none of these can vie in interest with letters from Plato’s pen. In them 
we may read in great detail (the seventh letter indeed is almost a pamphlet 
for length) at first hand the hopes and fears and bitter disillusionment of 
that fantastic episode in Plato’s life—his twice repeated excursion from the 
safe seclusion of “the olive grove of Academe” to Syracuse, greatest city 
of the Greek world, to train the younger Dionysius lord of most of Sicily 
and of much of southern Italy, to be ruler of the ideal state. “Give me,” 
says Plato himself, “a city governed by a tyranny, and let the tyrant be 
young, with good brains, brave and generous, and let fortune put by his 
side a true thinker and lawgiver’—then might be realized that union of 
philosophy and absolute power through which alone lies the possibility of 
happiness for mankind. The hour seemed to have come, and the man; and 
so across seas he went, to try to convert a vicious dilettante into a 
philosopher-king—by means of courses in geometry and higher mathe- 
matics! Followed a brief season of fashionable philosophic enthusiasm at 
the Syracusan court, the air thick with dust of the sand in which courtiers 
turned geometers were busy tracing their diagrams. In three months all 
was over; the great experiment had failed, and the vision of this “dreamer 
dreaming greatly” had melted into air. Dion, true disciple, was deported, 
the Master himself little better than a prisoner. 


For this story, compact of humour and pathos, the authority is this 
batch of letters—that is Plato himself, if we can persuade ourselves of 
their authenticity. Of this the Translator (though even he bogles at four 
of the number) has convinced himself, partly by the aid of appeal 
to authority, partly by the application of a logic of his own. 
In truth his Introductions, general and special alike, are shot 
through and through with material fallacy. Professing to meet the issue 
with scientific and objective criteria, he fobs us off with 4 priori propositions 
and illicit conclusions with a recklessness that shews him to have really 
no capacity of literary criticism. From this point of view his book possesses 
a value over and above that which he can justly claim for it. 
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Within the modest range of his task the Translator’s achievement is 
eminently satisfactory. He has given us a translation accurate, adequate 
in style, and in itself readable and interesting. In a few places he has gone 
astray, notably in dealing with metaphors, e.g. the striking term “wolf’s 
friendship” (p. 53), he weakens to “enmity”; in the sentence “at last in a 
flash understanding blazes up and the mind is flooded with light” (p. 99), he 
renders a single Greek word twice, and withal misses the play on the notion 
of rubbing together flint and steel; worst of all is “girded the kingship 
with a rope of safety” (p. 120)—hideous rendering of the reading adopted 
(here not certain, but in any case the Translator’s rendering won’t do). 
Krenidae is surely a positive mistake. 

In fine, and notwithstanding our criticism of the Translator’s credulity 
which takes an epistolary romance for serious history, this is a good and 
helpful book, a credit to both the Translator and the publishers. 

—W. J. Woodhouse. 


MAURICE BLONDEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF ACTION. By Katherine 
Gilbert, Ph.D. University of North Carolina. Studies in Philosophy. 
No. 1. Pp. 94. 1924. 

The “Philosophy of Action” starts with the functional diversity of 
science and religion and then attempts to reconcile what seem to be two 
incommensurables. It appeals to both “believers” and philosophers, espec- 
ially those to whom religious truths are facts of experience accessible to 
“reason” but not logically demonstrable. The reason which apprehends 
religious truth is not, however, an abstract logical faculty. Reason 
divorced from morality and life is deprived of organs wherewith to appre- 
hend the supernatural. Yet the supernatural is a vital necessity, even 
though the abstract reason cannot demonstrate its causal or logical neces- 
sity. When life is considered in the concrete totality of its needs and as- 
pirations, religion, i.e. the supernatural fact, is seen to be a “practical de- 
mand” of the human spirit. On this view, the supernatural is not some- 
thing outside or above nature, but is the soul of the natural, “interpenetrat- 
ing” it. It is the life of God in nature and the human soul. Hence the 
method of religion is zmmanent and pragmatic. Faith is an act of will, 
not of pure intelligence. Nature and the supernatural meet in the soul 
of man. Revelation is possible only because there exists an inner principle 
of assimilation. Otherwise religious truth could neither be perceived nor 
appropriated. The human spirit is the centre of a circle which includes 
everything, and God is already there, in the centre. “Thou wouldest not 
have sought me, if thou hadst not already found me.” 

The Philosophy of Action is thus on one side connected with Pascal, 
on another with Pragmatism. Like Mysticism, it has disciples in every 
church, and in the general breakdown of dogmatic theology, it appeals to 
many forlorn spiritual wanderers. Blondel tried not to formulate a creed 
but to frame a system which would satisfy the requirements of science, and 
yet do justice to the indubitable facts of the religious life, which had been 
devitalised by scholasticism and intellectualism in all its forms. Yet 
scholasticism is not absent from Blondel’s own treatment, in spite of his 
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voluntaristic and mystic tendencies. Blondel’s place in modern thought is 
important, not because of his “system,” but because of the impulses he 
communicated to many minds. He left no “school,” but he was a source of 
inspiration. Leading French Socialists have acknowledged their debt to him, 
and he has been called the “spiritual father” of modernism. Yet the Pope 
said that he was sure of his orthodoxy. Altogether a somewhat enigmatic 
figure, and a system which is compounded of subtleties and compromises. 
To say (as is said in the preface) that Blondel is perhaps the “most import- 
ant French philosopher since Descartes,” is true only if he is taken as 
chief representative of that reaction from intellectualism which has so 
dominated recent French thought. But what of BergsonP 


Miss Gilbert has done good service in presenting to English readers 
an admirable summary, clear in expression, and sympathetic and illumin- 
ating in criticism of Blondel’s Philosophy of Action. Her analysis of the 
underlying dialectic of Blondel’s thought is especially good, and she brings 
out well his intellectual filiation to St. Thomas. There are some curious 
relics of scholasticism in Blondel, as there are also in Laberthonniére, his 
friend and disciple, who in some way is a more important figure than 
Blondel himself. By both these writers, the religious fact is practically 
limited to the Christian fact: religious truth is Christian truth, the super- 
natural is the supernatural of Christian “revelation,” with its special doc- 
trines of redemption and grace. But a philosophy of religion cannot be 
satisfied with these limitations. 

. —Editor. 


(1) A TEXT-BOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. Pt. 2, 
Laboratory Exercises. By Charles S. Myers and F. C. Bartlett. 3rd 
Edition. Camb. University Press, 1925. 7/- nett. 


(2) EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Mary Collins and James 
Drever. 315+V.I. pp. and 27 diagrams. Methuen & Co., London, 1926. 
8/6 nett. 


There is a steady and gradual movement from within to establish 
psychology upon a definite experimental basis. The two works here sub- 
mitted are largely the outcome of this trend. The former is an old and 
welcome friend which has been “made over” and now re-appears in a new 
edition. While most of the original matter contributed by Dr. Myers is 
retained, it now has been arranged in fresh sequence, and some additional 
exercises, notably in perception and association, have been added by Mr. 
F. C. Bartlett. It is to be hoped that the companion volume, Part I. may 
also appear shortly in revised form. 


The second of these works is a general account of Experimental Psycho- 
logy. It is simpler and less technical than Myers’ or Titchener’s texts to 
which, and to the science generally, it is intended to serve as an intro- 
duction. Not only are the “classical” chapters and their contents given a 
broad and careful treatment, but newer aspects and developments have 
been given due place. Thus the late lamented Dr. Watts’ “Theory of 
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Sound,” the “gestalt” theory, the Ladd-Franklin colour theory and Hen- 
ning’s classification of odours have all been considered here. On account 
of their comparative novelty and interest, however, these aspects might 
perhaps have been accorded a more lengthy exposition. 

The work also contains some new and original chapters never before in- 
cluded in the classical treatment of experimental psychology, e.g. “Lan- 
guage and its Development,” “Suggestion and Suggestibility” and “Mental 
Testing.” Very few psychologists with the exception of Stout and Wundt 
appear to have considered the problem of language to be of sufficient im- 
portance—so much the worse for the psychology of the thought processes— 
to justify special treatment, but our authors have remedied this neglect. 
Suggestion, too, has been sedulously avoided as a rule, its experimental 
material being generally relegated to the field of mental tests. “Mental 
Testing,” an important collateral branch of psychology is not as a rule in- 
cluded under the head of experimental Psychology but it must be generally 
conceded that its treatment here is most desirable, unless students are to 
proceed to a specific and detailed course in the subject. While the first 
and major portion of this chapter is well selected and presented the latter 
portion concerning “vocational testing’ is somewhat too condensed for a 
novice. It would perhaps be better to expand this section or treat it in 
more general fashion. 

Probably the most stimulating chapter in a most excellent series is that 
on “Feeling and Emotion.” If it could possibly be bettered it would be 
through the incorporation of Thorndike’s theory of “satisfaction” and “dis- 
satisfaction” which is worthy of far more consideration than is generally 
accorded it. In the chapter on “Imagination and the Thought Processes” 
the major portion is in general most adequately treated, but a treatment of 
the higher volitional processes has been quite omitted, and a section on 
“thinking” might be added with profit. After all these processes are so 
distinctively mental that they are more appropriate for psychological in- 
vestigation than almost any other. It is somewhat of a reproach to us as 
psychologists that we sedulously tend to ignore them. Possibly too, the 
useful appendices placed at the end of the book might be made more ef- 
fective by transposing them as conclusions to their appropriate chapters, 
while the treatment concerning statistical methods might profitably be 
extended. It is the personal opinion of the reviewer that it is always better 
to present overmuch material rather than too little, since a selective 
reading is always possible. These comments are offered in the nature of 
suggestions, for a further edition which the work fully deserves and which 
it will most probably achieve. In general the selection of topics and their 
treatment and arrangement are admirable, and the presentation very clear. 
When the amount of ground covered is considered in relation to the com- 
pass of the work, the authors are to be heartily congratulated on the result 
of their joint labours. The book may be recommended for use by ele- 
mentary students with the utmost confidence. Combined with lecture- 
bench class demonstrations it would provide an excellent introduction to 
experimental psychology. Its usefulness may be still further enhanced by 
practical work in the laboratory, a companion manual in this field being 
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in preparation by the authors. The publishers are also to be con- 
gratulated on having made it accessible to students at so reasonable a price. 
—A. H. Martin. 


THE ADOLESCENT GIRL. By Winifred Richmond, Ph.D., George 
Washington University. Washington. The Macmillan Co. New 
York, 1925. Price 5/-. 


This book addressed to the average parent is the outcome of years of 
wide experience. It begins with an interesting chapter on the treatment of 
both sexes in early times, and gives examples of the profound stress laid by 
the savage on puberty as a time of crisis for the individual. It then 
passes to a consideration of the movements which during the last half cen- 
tury have brought the woman into a prominence never before enjoyed. A 
long chapter deals with the fact that during the early years of adolescence 
the body is in a state of unstable equilibrium, when repression and in- 
hibition may rob life of happiness, when age and authority may raise 
barriers to thwart the girl’s development of independence, and reminds the 
parent that her task should be to set before the girl high ideals, to direct 
her attention to ends which may broaden her interests in order that her 
emotional life may develop normally, and so she may be saved from foolish 
and useless extravagance of word and deed. Chapters on the abnormal girl 
and her treatment would be useful, not only to parents, but to those in 
Courts and Institutions whose work it is to consider problems connected 
with youthful crime. Various examples are given. Each chapter closes 
with a long list of books referred to, most of them published in the 
United States, and there is an excellent index. 

—Maybanke Anderson. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Australasian Association of i 
Psychology and Philosophy was held at Melbourne, 20-21 May. In addition 
to the Presidental Address and Professor Morris Miller’s The Psychologist 
in Service, papers on the following subjects were read and discussed: The 
Processes of Thought: Professor H. Tasman Lovell. Mental Defect: Dr. 
C. R. McRae. Aspects of Behaviourist Psychology: W, M. Ball. The 
Philosophical Interest in Relativity: Dr. Love. Doctrine of Substance in 
Descartes and Spinoza: R. Jackson. 

Papers on the following subjects have been read and discussed at 
meetings of Local Branches of the Association:—Sydney: “Some Difficulties 
in the Social Sciences”—G. V. Portus. Wellington, N.Z.: “The Psychology 
of Propaganda”—Dr. Sutherland. At the inaugural meeting of the Welling- 
ton Branch, the President, Sir Robert Stout, made an appeal for greater 
general interest in philosophical studies. Auckland: “The Philosophical 
Aspect of Relativity—Theory’—E. V. Miller. 

Mr. R. F. Fortune, M.A., Victorian University College, Wellington, has 
been awarded a post-graduate scholarship. He will continue his studies 
in England and Vienna. His article on “The Psychology of Dreams” 
appears in this number of the Journal. 

An extensive programme has been arranged for the Sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy at Harvard University, Sept. 13-17, 1926. The 
Chairman of the Programme Committee is Professor R. B. Perry, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Corresponding Secretary—Professor J. J. Coss, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


